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1, An exercise for each school day—carefully graded, effectively 
grouped, 

2, A daily suggestion of what to do and how to do it. 

3. Observation lessons, upon things of interest to a child and 
within his experience. 

4. Picture studies—36 in number—each suggesting a story that 
appeals to children, 

5. Selections from the best of children’s literature, so treated that 
children will appreciate them. 

6. Letter writing, from simple notes to formal business corres- 
pondence. 

7. Rules and definitions made clear inductively before they are 
formally stated. 

8, Simple grammar for discipline, and the best of literature for 
inspiration, each in its proper proportion. 

g. A graphic system of diagramming, easily acquired, helpful to 
pupil and teacher, yet not unduly emphasized. 

10, Composition exercises, with definite models from literary 
masters, and subjects drawn from the child’s own experience. 
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The most attractive school book of this Century. 

The best illustrations ever seen in a text-book. 
Many colored pictures are used to differentiate the 
parts of the body. 

Written in the language of a child of the fourth grade. 

Teaches functions of organs, not a long list of 
technical terms. 


The text which meets the requirements of the law as 
to tobacco and alcoholic liquors consists largely of let- 











ters from Chauncey M. Depew, and other railroad 
presidents and superintendents, Courtney and other 
college trainers and athletes, Arctic explorers, army 
officers, physicians, etc. These make this instruction 
personal and practical, and at the same time the most 
attractive part of the book. 


Teachers who contemplate a change in their text- 
book on this subject should write us at once. 
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“ There is an almost irresistible tendency to over-elaboration in every branch of 
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Research Work in Reading. 


The importance of the co-operation of the library and 
public school is well recognized, but in few cases do 
teachers really know what their pupils are reading. 
Whether a child’s reading is helpful or harmful should 
certainly be a teacher’s care, that by wise counsel she 
may influence the reading habit in the right direction. 
These ideas have been acted upon by Supt. H. E. Kratz, 
of Calumet, Mich., who has compelled his teachers to 
acquaint themselves with the children’s reading by means 
of atest. The results of this test were extremely inter- 
esting in addition to being valuable, and they indicate 
how useful similar tests might be elsewhere. 

During one specified week Superintendent Kratz had 
every teacher in grades above the third, as a part of the 
regular language work and without disclosing any par- 
ticular purpose, ask her pupils the following questions: 

What books or stories have you read or have been 
read to you this school year? 

Which did you like best? Why? 

What papers and magazines do you read regularly? 

Which do you like best? Why? 

If you had money to buy a book, what books would you 
buy? 

, Test Figures. 


The results of this test were sent to Superintendent 
Kratz, who has worked out the figures of the fourth 
grade as being of special importance. The number of 
books and stories read in four months by about 600 
fourth-grade pupils amounted to 3,655. This gives an 
average of about six books or stories for each pupil for 
that period, or one ani one-half a month. As many 
of these books are small and the stories short, the aver- 
age is not excessive, altho when it is recalled that some 
of the 600 have read scarcely anything, it suggests the 
inquiry whether some have not read too much. The pu- 
pil who does much reading usually ranks above the 
average of his class, and the non-reading pupil usually 
lacks in ideas and fluency of speech. But the voracious 
reader needs almost as much attention as the non- 
reader. 

A list of popular books is always interesting, and this 
fourth-grade list follows precedent. On the whole it is 
extremely creditable. The following list of books shows 
the number of readers of each, arranged in order of 
popularity: Robinson Crusoe, 117; Black Beauty, 117; 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol, 101; Longfellow’s Poems, 
82; Beautiful Joe, 71; Ruby and Ruthy, 57; Bible Stor- 
ies, 58; Hiawatha, 52; Wild Animals I Have Known, 49; 
Aladdin’s Lamp, 45; The Little Clown, 48; Water Ba- 
bies, 42; Emmy Lou, 41; Whittier’s Poems, 40; Story of 
the Pilgrims, 40; Willis’ Poems, 40; First Book of Birds, 
38; Life of Columbus, 36; Wilderness Ways, 35; Bears 
of Blue River, 35; Avsop’s Fables, 35; Alice in Wonder- 
land, 31; Seven Little Sisters, 30; Boys of Seventy-Six, 
30; Life of Lincoln, 30; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 30; Life 
of Franklin, 30. 

The list of the most popular newspapers was: Even- 
ing News, 115; Mining Gazette, 88; Youth’s Companion, 
50; Chicago American, 23; Mining Journal, 12; Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 11; Collier’s Weekly, 10; Saturday Evening 
Post, 10. The reasons assigned for preferences were 
largely along the lines of furnishing important news, 
the larger part of it of a local character. Some of the 


characteristic replies were, “ You can find out everything 
nearly.” “Tells about the troubles of the world.” “Tells 
about stocks.” “Tells about baseball and hockey.” “Be’s 
about the ball games.” “Tells about dangerous things.” 
““Has a page for boys and girls.” “Has riddles and 
puzzles.” “ Lots of interesting things and lots of pic- 
nie One wrote, “I don’t read them, they ain’t no 
good.” j 

The reasons for preferring books were sometimes based 
on unimportant features, but in many cases the children 
showed surprising discrimination. “ Beautiful Joe,” for 
instance, was liked “ hecause Joe was good.” “It told 
about animals.” “It told about so many things.” 
“Black Beauty,” because “It tells how horses act.” 
One boy characterized it as “awfully excitabling.” 
Robinson Crusoe was liked “Because of the ad- 
ventures,” “Because it is so interesting, and will 
teach me how to make things when I am alone.” 
An entirely original opinion was, “ Because it is scary.” 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Little Nell were liked “because 
they were true andsad.” The Village Blacksmith because 
‘He kept shop under a tree.” The Story of the Pil- 
grims “Because they prayed lots and made Thanksgiv- 
ing.” Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, “ Because it 
teaches unselfishness,” and Oliver Twist, “ Because there 
is something to it.” 


Pupils’ Ideas of Best Books. 


The list of books, both in “ Books liked best,” and in 
“Books they would buy,” is small because only books 
preferred by ten or more are mentioned, and because 
many failed to indicate their preferences. However, as 
far as indicated their choices were generally excellent. 
The books liked best were: “Beautiful Joe, 16; Black 
Beauty, 15; Birds’ Christmas Carol, 15; Bible Stories, 12; 
Bears of Blue River, 12; Tom Thatcher’s Fortune, 11; 
Robinson Crusoe, 10; Longfellow’s. Poems, 10; Boys of 
Seventy-Six, 10; Two Little Savages, 10. The books 
they would buy were: Longfellow’s Poems, 31; Robinson 
Crusoe, 30; Black Beauty, 30; Bible Stories, 21; Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, 15; Two Little Savages, 14; Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol, 13; Beautiful Joe, 12; Fairy Tales, 12; Bible 
Stories, 10; United States History, 10; Life of McKin- 
ley, 10. 

In summing up the examination Superintendent Kratz 
writes: “That there may be some books read and liked 
whose titles do not appear and whose general tone is not 
so wholesome, is not improbable, but the encouraging 
fact still remains that the era of dime novels and nickel 
libraries is practically past. While the parents and the 
schools are to be congratulated over this encouraging 
advance, yet vigilance must not be relaxed in ferreting 
out the few trashy books which are still read. At least 
three lines of work should be conducted by teachers and 
parents. To induce the non-readers to take up some 
wholesome line of reading; to develop a more discrimin- 
ating taste for the best literature; to restrain a few 
from excessive and superficial reading.” 

PI 
THE NEXT BEST THING. 


“ Have you anfisolation hospital in this town?” asked 
the stranger. 


“No, but we’ve got a Carnegie library. If you want 


to be all alone with yourself for an hour or two, go up 
there.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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fifty Favored Books. 


There were published last year 7,865 books, and from 
these the New York State Library chose 784; these were 
submitted to the librarians of the state to name the most 
popular and the “ best fifty.” This is the list: 


Fox—Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Keller—Story of My Life, by Helen Keller 
Ward—Lady Rose’s Daughter 
London—Call of the Wil 
Rice—Lovey Mary 
Norris—The Pit 
Morley—Life of Gladstone 
Smith—Colonel Carter’s Christmas 
Baker—Boys’ Second Book of Inventions 
Page—Gordon Keith 
Seton—Two Little Savages 
Ely—A Woman’s Hardy Garden 
Crawford— Heart of Rome 
_— —Five Nations 
De —Dr. Lavendar’s People 
Gordon— Reminiscences of the Civil War 
Lang—Crimson Fairy 
Brooks—Social Unrest 
Earle—200 Years of Costume in America: 1620-1820 
Williamson—The Lightning Conductor 
ee ae, of Seventy Years 
Van Vorst—The Woman Who Toils 
Baker—Guide to the Best Fiction 
Beveridge—The Russian Advance 
le—Story of King Arthur and His Knights 

Allen—Mettle of the Pasture 
Kelley—300 Things a Bright Girl Can Do 
Barbour— Weatherby’s Inning 
a “5 “4 wood Birds 7 

ee— Dictionary of Natio: iography 
White—The Parent " 
Trent—History of American Literature, 1607-1865 
Garland—Hesper 
Lee—Queen Victoria 
Mitchell—Organized Labor 
Parker and Bryan—Old Quebec 
Sturgis—How to Judge Architecture 
Webster— When Patty Went to College 
Bell—Wee Macgreegor 
Keeler—Our Northern Shrubs 
People of the Whirlpool 
Abbott— Henry Ward Beecher 
Bostock—Training of Wild Animals 
Brochner—Danish Life in Town and Country 
Bryce—Studies in Contemporary Biography 
Carpenter—John Greenleaf Whittier 
Lothrop— Five Little Peppers at School 
Tarkington—Cherry 
Brownell—Heart of Japan 
Clarke—Care of a House 
Clement—Handbook of Modern Japan 
Crothers—Gentle Reader md 
Hammer—Radium and Radio-Active’Substances 
Long—A Little Brother to the Bear 
Van Dyck—Meaning of Pictures 
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Tests of Written Language Work.* 


By Prin. CHARLES L. SPAIN, Normal Training School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


During the past year we have conducted investiga- 
tions along several lines in an attempt to establish our 
methods on a scientific basis. Much attention has been 
given to the subject of written language, with a view to 
determining what the true ideal in written composition 
should be and further, whether current practice pro- 
ceeds logically toward the realization of the ideal. In 
order that our conclusions might be based upon facts 
rather than upon preconceived notions, a simple experi- 
ment was planned for all grades above the second. 
Great care was taken that the data obtained should be 
uniform and representative of the work regularly done 
in the grades. A short simple story was selected; one 
which had in it enough of the dramatic quality to 
aweken interest. At a fixed time this story was read 
by the teacher in each room and the pupils were re- 
quired to reproduce it. Only a few necessary direc- 
tions were given by the teacher, no intimation of any 
kind being given that the occasion was out of the or- 
dinary. Each manuscript was returned exactly as 
written, no opportunity being allowed for revision. 


Fluency and Form. 


A careful examination of all the papers presented 
was made to see whether they would throw any light 
upon the relation of fluency to form of expression. It 
was readily discovered that those productions from the 
third and fourth grades which evinced the readiest 
flow of language and the clearest appreciation of the 
spirit and the thought relationships of the story, were 
not the ones which exhibited the greatest accuracy of 
form. Some of the most fluent of these compositions 
contained many gross mistakes in spelling and syntax. 
The greater part of them, however, were fairly free 
from the most objectionable forms of error, while at the 
same time, judged according to form, they could not be 
classed among the best. On the other hand, in many 
papers in which there was little er no unity of thought, 
in which sentences were short and disconnected, and in 
which the writer utterly failed to enter into the spirit 
of the story, the form was very commendable. A 
scrutiny of the material at hand from all of the grades 
indicated that the relation existing between fluency and 
form was a constant quantity. 

There was gradual improvement in accuracy as well 


‘ < From a report of Mr. Spain to Supt. Wales C. Martin- 
e. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne School, Oak Park, IIl., as it will appear when completed. —Mr. William H. Hatch, Supt: of Schools. 
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as in fluency, but in no instance did fluency and accur- 
acy of form reach their maximum degree of excellence 
in the same paper. Much of the material from the 
seventh and eighth grades showed a fair degree of ac- 
curacy and considerable fluency. An examination of 
the grammar grade manuscripts failed to reveal any ap- 
preciable relation between the teaching of formal gram- 
mar and the elimination of incorrect grammatical forms 
from written speech. 

If the methods of many teachers may be taken as a 
criterion, accuracy of form is the great desideratum; 
fluency and inventiveness being rated as of secondary 
importance. Beginning with the spelling slip in the 
earliest grade and ending with the laboriously prepared 
and much revised and rewritten essay in the grammar 
— every pupil is constantly menaced by the blue 

encil. 
Form of Minor Importance. 

Language is rightly conceived as an instrument of 
communication. The motive for the use of speech is a 
social one. We write or speak because we have thoughts 
and feelings which we wish to convey to others. Any 
use of language which disregards this principle is neces- 
sarily unreal and mechanical. The prime requisites-of 
good expression are first, that one have something to 
say and second, that he have someone to whom to ad- 
Jress himself. One becomes proficient in writing and 
speaking by frequently using these modes of communi- 
cation under stimulus of the social impulse. 
stant demand for correct form directs the attention 
away from thought; retards the flow of ideas and tends 
to defeat the end we wish to attain. When the pupil 
feels that he is rated less upon the thoughts expressed 
than upon the form in which they are clothed, it is 
little to be wondered at that composition writing be- 
comes to him an irksome, mechanical task. 

These considerations, sustained by the results of our 
investigation, lead to the conclusion that fluency, spon- 
taneity of expression, should come first. No argument 
is needed to show that children instinctively delight in 
imparting their thoughts, feelings, and experiences to 
others. The ideal language lesson would stimulate the 
child to express himself as eagerly and as freely as he 
does at other times. Until recently our written lan- 


guage has been chiefly the reproduction of stories.. 


While this exercise has its value, it appeals to the mem- 
ory alone, giving little play to either the imagination or 
the emotions. 

Original Work. 

With the belief that conditions precedent to the 
freest expression could not be found in reproduction, 
an effort was made to secure something more inspiring; 
something calculated to touch the imaginative and the 
emotional sides of the child’s nature. An abundance of 
excellent material was finally found in a publication 
in which themes are suggested that awaken mental 
images, and pupils are stimulated to describe them, so 
as to convey these pictures to their companions. Fur- 
ther, the pupils are given laws and suggestions which 
serve as 4 means of testing the literary qualities of their 
writings. With this as a basis the idea has been elab- 
orated until the imaginative written work has come to 
be the most important phase of our language work. 
Thru original applications of the principle by the 
teachers, these compositions have been made to contrib- 
ute to a better understanding of the other subjects in 
the curriculum. 

To illustrate, a class in geography has been studying 
the Sahara desert. Instead of supplementing this 
study by the oral or written reproduction of a story 
from a geographical reader or other source, the teacher 
resorted to the imaginative sketch. The following 


directions were given to the class: “Imagine you are a 
member of a caravan crossing the Sahara desert and 
tell what you do and see.” There was no evidence of 
the dislike for written work so often manifested. Every 
child threw his whole personality into his effort. 


The 
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true social motive was present here for each one knew 
that his story would differ from those of his fellows, and 
that when the time came to read it, he would have an 
audience as anxious to hear as he was to read. 

There was an appeal to both the memory and the 
In the resulting productions, each child 
had woven the facts previously learned into a story 
which was the creation of his own imagination. One 
eager, thoughtless child read: “I mounted my camel 
and galloped away.” The other pupils criticised this 
statement for its inconsistency with the facts govern- 
ing such imaginative creations. Thus, the teacher was 
enabled to test the adequacy of their images of life on 
the desert fully as well as she could have done by a for- 
mal test or a reproduction of facts already given, while 
the value of this exercise as a stimulus to original, 
voluntary expression was incomparably better than these 
other exercises could have been. 

Importance of Suitable Subject. 

A brief trial has more than justified the use of mater- 
ial of this nature. Pupils write with eagerness and 
zeal and with a spontaneity never displayed in repro- 
ductive work. Experience seems to show however, 
that the subject of the composition should be selected 
by the teacher rather than by the pupil. Many chil- 
dren have a natural tendency toward inertia. Conse- 
quently they put forth little effort te select a suitable 
subject, usually choosing the one nearest at hand. 
Subjects thus obtained are likely tobe much less 
stimulating than those which a skilful teacher could 
supply. 

While I believe that form deserves less prominence 
in written language than it now has, it is not sought 
to minimize its importance. It- certainly is desirable 
to cultivate an appreciation for and a use of good form; 
even the conventions of good society demand as much. 
In considering this phase of the subject it must be re- 
membered that the correlation of thought and pen is a 
complex process and a comparatively recent acquire- 
ment in the evolution of the individual. Accuracy in 
any- mechanical process is gradually attained thru de- 
velopment. Recent investigations elsewhere, as well 
as our own lead to the conclusion that general mental 
development and accuracy of form in composition are 
very closely related and are probably constant quanti- 
ties. We proceed from crudeness toward perfection by 
the progressive elimination of error. If the pupil grad- 
ually rids his expression of the grosser and less tolerable 
forms of speech; if he steadily acquires better control 
over the conventionalities of spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation and, finally, if at the end of the grammar 
grade he writes with a fair degree of fluency, he has 
perhaps done all that we can reasonably expect. 

What We May Expect. 

We hear frequent complaints that our children do 
not write and speak accurately. Perhaps we expect too 
much. No person approximates perfection in either 
writing or speaking. Everyone has in his vocabulary 
certain forms which in early life were grafted upon his 
speech thru imitation of those in his environment. No 
amount of schooling can entirely eradicate these faults. 
We have also to remember that many persons of great 
intellectual power are unable to attain great accuracy 
of form in written speech. ; 

Certainly more attention is now given to the teaching 
of language than ever before. We do a prodigious 
amount of writing, but too much of it is writing for the 
sake of writing. There is a vast difference between a 
pupil who writes, knowing he is to furnish material for 
a lesson in punctuation or spelling and a pupil who 
writes because he has something to say and desires to 
say it. The latter is alive to the demands of good ex- 
pression; he takes pride in the form in which his thoughts 
are clothed because he feels that his thoughts are 
worthy of his best efforts. Such a pupil develops what 
might be termed a writing Conscience; he becomes fen- 
sitive to misspelled words and to incorrect grammatical 
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forms. This conscience constantly prompts him to re- 
newed effort to eradicate these forms from his speech. 
Unless such an attitude of mind as this can be awak- 
ened in the pupils, the more writing they do the greater 
the likeiihood of their forming and fixing wrong habits 
of speech. The power to develop such a conscience 
seems to depend upon the efficiency of the individual 
teacher. 

We must be satisfied too with the gradual elimination 
of mistakes. If, instead of making a daily onslaught 
upon all of the errors, we should each day select one or 
two which are general, and attempt to arouse a con- 
scious effort on the part of the children to avoid these, 
we might possibly accomplish more. Purely individual 
errors should be dealt with privately. To correct these 
before the class is to run the risk of working harm 
thru negative suggestion. 

It has been quite generally assumed that the study of 
grammar in the elementary school has a direct relation 
to the work in composition. None of the scientific in- 
vestigations have so far produced any evidence to 
prove this. If such a relation does not exist, it may be 
due to a neglect in our teaching. The children should 
be made conscious of technical grammar as an instru- 
ment for the critical revision of written composition. 
In some instances it has been found that those who 
were the most glib in analysis and parsing were least 
able to use these principles in their writing. 

Parallel to the investigation of the written composi- 


‘ tion, an extended study of the written spelling is being 


carried on. It is expected that some light may be 
thrown upon the relation existing between the specific 
spelling drill and the child’s spelling vocabulary at the 
end of the school course. This study may also help to 
solve some other problems which infrequently arise in 
teaching this important subject. 


PIN 
Trade Schools for Social Betterment. 


At a meeting recently held in the interests of the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, addresses were made 
by Dr. Felix Adler, Robert C. Ogden, and William J. 
Schieffelin. The latter presented a statement concern- 
ing the work of the school. It cost $26,000 to conduct 
the school last year. Of this sum $10,000 was devoted 
to students’ aid. This means that 100 poor families re- 
ceived $100 each for allowing their children to be trained. 
This aid is given only to families who are in such circum- 
stances that the income from the young worker is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Dr. Adler said in the course of his address: “This 
work, now in its incipiency, is destined to become a pow- 
erful factor in the social scheme, a strengthening of our 
commercial standing, a bettering of our working classes, 
a raising of our quality of work and a means of solving 
some of our most difficult problems. Let this little 
school be perfected and schools of its kind will spring up 
everywhere. This work promises to do something in a 
direction in which civilization hitherto has been helpless. 
Factory workers in their present condition are drudges. 
The sordid monotony of it has created socialism. Take 
this same class, educate them to skilled labor, train them 
to know thoroly all the parts of their trade, and you 
have a new generation. Everything tends to stimulate 
the mind and cultivate the taste and raise the grade of 
our products. You double and in many cases treble the 
wages of the worker. 

“The Manhattan Trade school has placed at least 
double the wages originally received by every young girl 
it has taught. The whole scheme is eminently practical 
and yet ideal. It is a threefold work, intellectual, moral, 
and social—intellectual, because it makes the work of 
the hand stimulate the mind; social, because it reaches 
and uplifts the condition of one class of society, and 
moral, because it forms one of the strongest protections 
for young girls around whom temptation is so often 
thrown.” 
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Test of a Teacher’s Fitness.* 
By Supt. WiLson HAWKINS, Mingo Junction, Ohio. 


Since the superintendent is held responsible for both 
the good and the bad results in the system under his 
charge, including the selection and dismissal of all teach- 
ers, the board of education should act largely, if not 
wholly, on his recommendations. With the assumption 
that the value placed upon the teacher by the superin- 
tendent will be accepted, how shall he proceed to deter- 
mine that value? 

The first great test of a teacher’s value is found in the 
results she gets, but conditions do much toward molding 
results. If we expect good results from the teacher’s 
efforts conditions- must be right. It is folly to expect 
the best results from that teacher whose school-room is 
crowded, unventilated, and dark, with double seats, un- 
sightiy and grease-stained walls, and probably one-half 
her pupils without the necessary clothing to keep them 
warm, or food to give them bodily vigor. The folly will 
be equally as great if we expect as high results from the 
teacher whose pupils come from a section of towns noted 
for its vice and dissipation as we get from one teaching 
in the most cultured section. Thus a hundred condi- 
tions might be enumerated, each having its influence 
upon the results obtained by the teacher, and the super- 
intendent must consider all- when estimating the value 
of his teachers. 

So we conclude that the first step necessary to the 
superintendent in testing the value of his teachers is to 
acquaint himself thoroly with the conditions under which 
each teacher works. Ignorant of these conditions he 
has no right and is not capable, either to dictate the 
amount or method of instruction to be given. 

Studying Results. 

In order to test the power and skill of the teacher the 
superintendent must see her at work. He can only tell 
how well the work is done by seeing it done. He can- 
not know this thru written reports from the teachers. 
Having passed thru a normal school or school of peda- 
gogy the teacher may know the most approved and 
scientific methods, and yet that teacher, with all her 
psychologic methods, may never have aroused the pupil's 
mind to a response. On the other hand, we may have a 
teacher who never heard of Pestalozzi or of Rousseau; 
who knows nothing about the rules and formulas of 
psychology, yet somehow her methods have within them 
that vital spark that sets on fire the craving mind of the 
child, and within herself is the power of detecting the 
influence of her instruction, thereby molding and shap- 
ing the pupil mind as she may desire. 

The superintendent who would put a value upon the 
teacher must know what the results of her efforts are 
upon the pupil mind, for this is the crucial test of all 
teaching. How to discover this effect is the most diffi- 
cult question to the superintendent in testing the value 
of the teacher. The child has had a number of teachers, 
each in her turn making impressions never to be blotted 
out. Hereditary influence shows itself, home training 
has left its mark upon the character of the child, envi- 
ronment has been exerting its marvelous power. 

Looking for Causes. 

But the problem of testing the teacher’s value as it 
concerns the superintendent is not one of looking back- 
ward. Present conditions alone confront him. He knows, 
however, that where there are results there must be cor- 
responding causes. Thus he looks for certain causes in 
the teacher and tests the effects of these causes by im- 
mediate results on the pupils. What are the causes that 
the superintendent should expect to find in the valuable 
teacher? ' 

.First, he will expect her to be a scholar. No teacher 
who has not a well-trained mind is capable of training 
the mind of another. The teacher should have, not only 





* Substance of an address delivered before the Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association. 
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a thoro knowledge of those branches which she attempts 
to teach, but, in order that she may properly correlate 
work required in her grade with work which follows, she 
should have a broad knowledge of all branches taught in 
the system. The scholarship of ‘the teacher will show 
itself in the thinking power of the pupil. Furthermore, 
the superintendent will expect the teacher, not only to 
be possessed of a high degree of scholarship, but Le ex- 
pects her to continue to be a student. 

But how shall the scholarship of the teacher be tested 
by the superintendent? To a certain extent, by the ex- 
amination of the teacher. Better, however, by hearing 
her conduct the recitation. The explanation she gives, 
the illustration she draws, the side information she im- 
parts, the language in which her explanations are 
couched—all these go to prove her thoroness. Then, 
again, by examination of the pupil. 

Probably the greatest cause next to scholarship that 
the superintendent will look for in the valuable teacher, 
is, that she have ability to instruct according to best 
methods. Methods broad enough to reach out to the 
whole school, yet flexible enough to touch the individual; 
methods in harmony with child nature as we know it; 
methods based upon the laws and principles of mental 
growth; methods that not only furnish knowledge, but 
arouse thought; methods that take into consideration 
both the present condition and past experience of the 
child; methods that vary according to the subject taught 
and the age of the child; methods that convey to the 
pupil the power of passing from “clear individual to dis- 
tinct general notions, and the return from general to in- 
dividual notions.” Methods of instruction based upcn 
these broad principles will be productive of such results 
in the pupils as may be easily and immediately detected; 
“their condition will not be one of passive reception, but 
of earnest self-exertion.” 

What Should be Expected? 

The superintendent will expect the teacher to have 
skill in discipline. Good scholarship and methods will 
do much toward securing good discipline, yet the teacher 
may have these and fail in control, and a failure here 
means almost total failure. It is not of great concern 
to the superintendent to know whether the teacher pes- 
sesses the traits of a disciplinarian or not, but it is his 
business to know whether she gets right results as a dis- 
ciplinarian. To know this he must go to her school and 
apply the test to the pupils themselves. He must know 
their conduct in the school-room, on the playground, on 
the street. Discipline means more, however, than merely 
the act of keeping order. It includes the habit of study. 
Thus the recitation becomes a test of the discipline, for 
it is in the recitation that the pupil must give an account 
of not only how he has been spending the time allotted 
to study, but the method of study he has pursued. 

The superintendent will expect the teacher, as a disci- 
plinarian, to display tact. “Talent is something, tact is 
everything.” We may rest assured that that teacher 
who is continually annoyed with the pranks of her pupils 
is weak; that teacher who is receiving daily discourteous 
notes from parents,getting into difficulties with the chil- 
dren, furnishing material for gossip in the community, 
sending irate parents to the office of the superintendent— 
tho she may speak with the tongue of men and of angels, 
and have mastered psychology and pedagogy, she has no 
tact, and is of no value in any school. If the teacher 
has tact there will be no outbreaks, no exaggerated 
stories, no lawsuits. 

The teacher must have ability to arouse interest. 
Without this qualification the best results cannot be se- 
cured. This, too, will manifest itself in the pupil. The 
attention he gives, the questions he asks, the answers he 
volunteers, the delight he displays in learning new things, 
the truths that he discovers for himself, the eagerness 
with which he attends to all his school duties are certain 
tests, not only of his interest, but also of the interest 
displaved by his instructor. 

The superintendent will expect the valuable teacher 
to ha a builder of moral character, The teacher may ha 
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a thoro scholar and an excellent disciplinarian; she may 
have the ability to arouse interest, and to instruct accord- 
ing to the most approved and scientific methods; she may 
have a part of all these qualifications, yet if her instruc- 
tion does not carry with it that which tends to enncble 
the character of her pupils she has failed indeed. But 
how shall this qualification of the teacher be tested? 
First, the superintendent must know the character of 
the teacher herseif. If she be weighed in the balance 
and found wanting it is unnecessary that his test should 
proceed further, for, as a rule, the character of the 
teacher will be reflected in the character of the pupils. 
Here is a rule that those who examine the teacher may 
well afford to consider. Teachers who are guilty of dis- _ 
honesty in their examinations, who prevaricate regard- 
ing their qualification and experience, who are known to 
be dishonest in their business relations, have not the 
right, neither should they be licensed to stand before a 
school, the ideal for children. 

We have saidthat the valuable teacher will have within 
her certain “ causes,” and that these will be followed by 
corresponding results in the pupils. Among these causes 
we have mentioned scholarship, method, discipline, tact, 
and interest. Now, if to these causes is added a good, 
moral character on the part of the teacher, the moral in- 
struction in that school will be by no means poor. For 
is it not true that right methods of discipline afford val- 
uable moral training? That as methods of instruction 
have been improved moral efficiency has been increased? 
There is enough material for moral instruction in the 
several branches of study without resorting to a special 
text on ethics or setting aside a special time in the day 
to lecture on what is good and what is evil. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the traits of a good, 
moral character. Suffice it to say, that, if the moral in- 
struction has been what it should be, we shall expect to 
find these traits developed to a certain extent in the 
character of the pupils. Public opinion is not always a 
safe test. While it is seldom against the good teacher it 
does not always oppose the inferior one. Expressions 
of approval from parents count but little; they may 
have been deceived by false records and flattering tongues. 
The opinion of pupils should be given but little credence; 
laxity in discipline and easy tasks usually delight them. 
Thus the greatest test of the teacher’s value lies in the 
results she gets; that to obtain the best results the 
teacher must possess certain inherent qualifications which 
will reflect themselves ‘n the lives and characters of the 
pupils. 

- BPN 
Coming Meetings. 


April 26, 27, 28.—Southern Educational Conference at 
Birmingham, Ala. 4 
April 27, 28, 29.—International Kindergarten Union at 
Rochester, N. Y. President, Miss Annie Laws, of Cincin- . 
nati, O.; secretary and treasurer, Miss Stella L. Wood, Min- | 
neapolis, Minn. ; we ; 
April 29-30.— Western Nebraska Educational Association, — 
at Sidney. (©. C. Danforth, Sidney, president; Delilah How- - 

ard, Lodge Pole, secretary. a ae 

May 5-7.—Mississippi Teachers’ Association, at Meridian. ~ 
Pres., Dr. P. H. Saunders, Vice-Pres., E. L. Bailey, 
Jackson; Sec’y, T. P. Scott, Brookhaven; 
Cook, Columbus; Executive Committee, P. H. 
Chairman; G. F. Boyd, Kosciusko; C... .—& 
Greenwood; Robert Torrey, Yazoo City. ; 

May 6.—Annual meeting of the Eastern Connecticut . 
Teachers’ Association at New London. A. E. Peterson, 
Willimantic, president. se 

May 10-13.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at 
Milwaukee. Miss M. Emma Roberts, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
president. Miss Eunice Bannister, of Peoria, Ill., chairman 
of executive committee. L 

June 13-15.—National Conference on the Education of 
Backward, Truant, and Delinquent Children, at Portland, 
Maine, F. H. Nibecker, chairman, Glen Mills, Pa. 3 

June 21-23.—South Arkansas Teachers’ Association. 
George W. Mason, of Junction City. president. 

June 28-July 1.—National Educational Association, at St. 
Louis, Mo. Dr. John W. Cook, De Kalb, Ill., president; 
Irwin Shepard, Winona. Minn., secretary. aA 

June 29. 30-July 1.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association | 
at Portland. D. A. Grout, Portland, president; G. W. Jones, 
Salem, secretarv, 


Treas., Joe 
Saunders, 
Saunders, 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William A. McAndrew, New York. 





Salaries in a Massachusetts City.* 
Supt. CHARLES H. Morss,;Medford, Mass. 


By our efforts to keep down our tax rate thru insuffi- 
cient pay to teachers we are saving our money at the 
expense of the children. We pay our grade teachers in 
ten installments of sixty dollars each when they have 
taught four years, and this often deceives us into think- 
ing that our maximum salary is sixty dollars a month. 
We do not seem to consider that teachers, like other 
mortals, must be fed and clothed for twelve months 
every year, and that these ten payments must cover all 
the expenses for a whole year. It is not for the teach- 
ers that the vacations are established, but the public de- 
mands shorter school years for the sake of the children. 

There are 313 working days in the year in which 
wage-earners have an opportunity to earn their daily 
bread for 365. If we reduce our scale of wages to this 
basis, we find that our teachers at the minimum of $400 
receive $1.27 and at the maximum $1.91 a day for the 
working days of the year. The women in our high 
school receive from $1.91 to $2.55 aday. The male 
assistants, who are all graduates of college are paid 
from $2.25 to $2.90. 

The rates of board paid by teachers who do not live at 
home range from eighty cents to one dollar a day, not 
including washing, and to this must be added all the in- 
cidental expenses necessary to life. It is a wonder how 
the greater number of our teachers can live on their 
salaries and have anything left for intellectual and pro- 
fessional improvement. The possibility of saving any- 
thing for old age, when retirement from school-room 
work is wise and necessary both for the teacher and the 
community, is extremely remote. Even if it were pos- 
sible to lay aside the moderate sum of $100 annually for 
40 years a woman would then have saved an amount 
wholly inadequate to keep her from want and destitution 
during the remainder of a reasonably long life. 

Peace of mind and freedom from worry are essential 
factors to the best success in the school-room, and how 


*From annual report recently published. 


our teachers with their present salaries can achieve this 
desirable state of mind, when they face the problem of 
existence at the time old age or disability prevents their 
earning even the modest sum now paid them, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine. They simply cannot and do not do it. 
The high price of all commodities that are necessary 
to existence renders the struggle to make both ends 
meet an ever present perplexity, and they cannot under 
these circumstances do their best work. Very little 
margin is left them for the purchase of books and for 
the necessary study to enable them to keep pace with 
the progress of the world in matters educational. 

A seamstress is paid $1.25 to $1.50 (and her meals), 
a dressmaker from $2.00 to $3.00 a day, higher than our 
specially educated high school teachers who have been 
to the expense of a college education to prepare them 
for their work. Even unskilled laborers, the scrub 
women, are paid $1.25 to $2.00 a day, and are better off 
financially than our grade teachers. 


It is, of course, possible to find men and women who 
will teach for these salaries and even for less, but with 
the higher wages possible in other occupations our best 
talent is being drawn away from teaching, and we are 
facing the dilemma of increasing salaries or of furnish- 
ing our children with persons of inferior ability as 
teachers. Not many years ago many of our brightest 
and ablest graduates of the high school fitted themselves 
for teaching, but in recent years the change in the 
standing of those who choose teaching for their life 
work has been marked and we no longer find our best 
pupils as a rule going to the normal schools and college 
with the aim of preparing themselves for the work in the 
school-room. 


The inevitable result of poor schools is sure to follow 
unless immediate steps are taken to make the school- 
room more attractive by the lure of better compensation. 
The teachers are not seeking an opportunity to get rich, 
all they ask is salary sufficient to live decently and re- 
spectably as befits those who have the responsibility of 
the mental and moral training of the coming generation 
of citizens upon them. 











Augusta Street School, Oak Park, Ill., as it will appear when completed. Mr. William H. Hatch,’ superintendent of schools. 
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XVI. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Graining, New York City. 


Grade 6B.—Girls. 


Total time per week 90 minutes, to be divided into two 
periods of appropriate length, for lessons in object draw- 
ing and constructive work with applied design. For 
constructive work use oak tag, bogus or cartridge paper, 
gingham, denim, straw board, or other available mate- 
rial. 

Design.—In applied design aim to develop knowledge 
of balance—equalized weights or consistency of attrac- 
tions, rhythm—continuous or related movement, har- 
mony—eonsistency or relationship of mass. Emphasize 
the proper relation of the decorating mass to the space 
decorated, and the refinement of the elements of the 
mass. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

1. Design for color, table mat, bureau scarf or cushion 
cover. Original sketches, conventionalized unit, from 
flower, or from leaf and flower, or draw pattern from 
book, work basket, or portfolio. 

2. Continue sketches for conventionalized unit or con- 
tinue pattern for constructed form. 

3. Complete conventionalized unit for design on cloth, 
or complete constructed form. 

4, Trace design on cloth or make original sketches, 
conventionalized unit, from flower, or leaf and flower, for 
design for form completed third lesson. 

5. Practice painting and commence painting design on 
cloth, or continue sketches for conventionalized unit for 
design for constructed form. 

6. Complete painting design on cloth, or complete 
unit for constructed form and trace. 

7. Draw pattern for book, work basket, portfolio, etc., 
or paint design on constructed form. Grayed colors, il- 
lustrated on color chart. 

8. Continue with pattern for constructed form, or de- 
sign for table mat, bureau scarf, portfolio. Make ori- 
ginal sketches, conventionalized unit from flower or leaf 
and flower. 

9. Complete form of eighth lesson, or continue 
sketches for conventionalized unit. 

10. Design for form made ninth lesson. Original 
sketches, conventionalized unit, from flower or from leaf 
and flower, or complete unit for design on cloth and 
trace. 

11. Complete unit for design for constructed form, 
and trace, or practice painting and commence painting 
design on cloth. Grayed colors, illustrated on color 
. chart. 

12. Paint design on constructed form, or complete 
painting design on cloth. 

Object Drawing.—Aim to secure correet foreshortening 
and accent in drawings of familiar cylindrical and pris- 
matic objects, vegetable and leaf forms. Require care- 
ful study of relative size and position of objects in 
simple groups, and tests by pencil holding and pencil 
measurements of directions and proportions. Use in- 
dividual models wherever possible. In all drawings seek 
quality of line expressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

18. Object Drawing.—Draw cylindrical objects, below 
or above'eye, or picture study: “ Morning in Alsace”— 
Marshal. 2 

14, Sketch group, as jar and water cup. Note size 
and placing. General proportions of whole group; rela- 
tive proportions and position of objects. Sketch whole 
group lightly. 

18. Complete drawing of group sketched last lesson. 
Groups placed and studied. Errors in proportion, ap- 
pearance, and placing of objects corrected. Drawing 
completed with attention to rendering. 

16. Test Drawing.—Group cylindrical object and cup 


or vegetable. Development of lesson to precede draw- 
ing. 

17. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Read- 
ing from Homer ”—Alma Tadema. 

18. Sketch two books turned, or strawberry box 
turned. Note size and placing. General proportion 
and relative proportions. Sketch lightly. 

19. Complete drawing sketched eighteenth lesson. 
Objects present and studied. Errors in proportion and 
appearance corrected. Drawing completed with atten- 
tion to rendering. 

20. Draw foreshortened vegetable, or picture study: 
“John Alden and Priscilla” —Boughton. 

21. Triangular prism, horizontal and turned. Make 
_— quick sketches of model turned at different an- 
gles. 

22. Draw triangular prism horizontal and turned. 

23. Test Drawing.—Triangular prism, horizontal and 
turned. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

24. Sketch book, partly open standing on long edges, 
turned like triangular prism. Note size and placing. 
General proportions; relative proportions. Sketch ob- 
ject lightly. 

25. Complete drawing of book sketched last lesson. 
Object placed in position and studied. Errors in pro- 
portion and appearance corrected. Complete drawing 
with attention to rendering, or picture study: “ Harlem 
River—Evening ”— Parton. 

26. Plant Form Drawing.—Blocking in foreshortened 
leaf, or paint vegetable with leaves in water color. 

27. Blocking in foreshortened leaf, or paint vegetable 
or spray in water color. 

28. Blocking in and drawing foreshortened leaf. At- 
a to rendering, or paint spray or flower in water 
color. 

29. Blocking in and drawing simple spray, or picture 
study: “ Delphic Oracle”—Michael Angelo. 


DESIGN—DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT. 


30. Design for cook book cover, menu card, or note 
book cover. Decorative arrangement, spray of leaves. 
Make sketches. 

31. Continue sketches for decorative arrangement. 

32. Trace decorative arrangement. 

33. Practice painting for design. Grayed colors, il- 
lustrated on color chart. 

34. Paint designs. 





After the grip, or other serious illness, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the medicine to take to restore the appetite and 
strength. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Lessons of the Ancient World. 


One reads Maspero’s History of the Ancient World with 
twofold wonder, that any man could learn so much of 
ancient Egypt, Chaidea, Assyria, and Persia, and that most 
people should know so little of all the great facts, princi- 
ples, and lessons of the long period of time which those civil- 
izations covered. How brief seems the life of America com- 
yey with the ten or twenty millenniums'of Oriental history! 

rom Jamestown to the Louisiana Purchase centennial is a 
period that may be spanned by lives of four persons, 
each living but five years beyond man’s allotted term of 
four score years and ten. But from the beginnings of 
human history in the valley of the Euphrates the ‘‘ onager ’’ 
had time to grow in size from a sheep to the mighty war- 
horse. Such is one of the many revelations of the ancient 
monuments. 

The Grolier society, of London, has undertaken a great en- 
terprise in placing before English and American readers 8 
translation of this grand work of Maspero, edited by Sayce, 
an English authority of almost equal rank. Gabriel Charles 
Claude Maspero is perhaps the foremost Egyptologist of 
the world. In the more than four thousand pages of his 
monumental history, he records the life of the Orient thru 
millenniums of years so many andso confused in record that 
even he has not yet been able to count them. We see the 
beginning of human society in the river-valleys of the Nile, 
the Tigris, and the Euphrates. We watch the contests be- 
tween rival peoples and cultures, in the open fields of war, 
and in the marts of trade. We discern the rise of the 
family and the development of the home. We note the 
temple, with its many gods, adding to itself the school, with 
its novices and acolytes. We follow the pees of the 
arts. We discern the changes in morals and manners. And 
we find human character gradually growing into what we 
recognize as humanity like unto ours. In the midst of all 
these scenes, proceed the pageantry of the greater and the 
lesser dynasties and the poverty of the working millions. 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, all were disciples of the cult of 
the great; Egypt sacrificing the multitudes to those reposi- 
tories of knowledge and wisdom, the scholars; and Asia 
sacrificing them to those fountains of power, the warriors. 

Peculiarly interesting is the progress of women thru the 
thousands of years, from the time of the ancient peoples of 
the eyes Stone Age to the days when Cyrus conquered 
aworld. Study of these pages gives us the realizing sense 
that we, of twentieth century America, have arisen in a 
‘“ fullness of time’’ that was brought into being painfully 
and thru innumerable difficulties. We no longer believe 
that woman was made for man, or that most men were made 
for a few men of ‘‘divine’’ blood. We have found indi- 
viduality as a legacy from almost incredible struggles and 
errors and sorrows. From the worship of many gods, with 
an agonized anxiety more or less human, and often truly in- 
human, the peoples of this ancient Oriental history rose by 
steps and processes, many of which ethnologists and his- 
torians are able to trace, to the great Semitic conception of 
one God, who was set as an ideal ruler and judge over all 
peoples. This principle of the worship of one God necessa- 
rily was to result in the doctrine of one brotherhood of all 
men. The development of this great idea we are able to 
trace thru these thousands of pages. 

Any competent history of Egypt and Mesopotamia must 
necessarily be interesting and instructive. This great work 
is all of thisand more. It is a thesaurus of facts, social, 
ethical, political, esthetic, religious. It is a demonstration 
of the early genius of man. It is a vast panorama upon 
whose pictures we may linger decade after decade of our 
lives. With each new opening of these great pages, espe- 
cially when the work is so admirably illustrated as in the 
Grolier edition, we gain added light. Maspero’s ‘‘History of 
the Ancient World ”’ is a literary monument worthy to be 
classed with the immortal ‘‘ Decline and Fall of Rome’’ b 
Gibbon. Dealing with an earlier and a far longer period, 
this splendid achievement ought to be placed in every im- 
portant public and private library as the corner stone of all 
the structure. It is a vast book, worthy to stand beside the 
Bible of the Hebrews, of which it is in a sense the most in- 
dispensable of all commentaries. 

In a great work of this kind one finds the perfect relief 
from the modern world, a relief greater even than travel, 
for where can one to-day flee to escape the modern traveler? 
Here one sees the beginnings of human things, the real 
civilized childhood of mankind, the origins of social ideas. In 
the marvel one loses his sense of the present, and finds some 
of the lost keys to the mystery of the causes of institu- 
tions; habits, customs, ethics. And when one rises, once 
and again, from the perusal of these fascinating pages, one 
feels refreshed and strengthened as did Antzus, the giant, 
whose power depended upon constant contact with Mother 
Earth. So is the modern man strong who knows in his soul 
the life of the race, of humanity, of man, since the days in 
which by struggle he became man. More than any other 
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historian Maspero brings logically and brilliantly to real life 

the men and the women who in the great river-valleys of 

Egypt and Chaldea worked upon the everlasting problems of 

mankind in the days when yet the world of humanity was 

young. (McClure, Phillips & Company, New York, pub- 

‘shers. ) Supt. W. E. CHANCELLOR. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


The Lady of the Lake, by Walter Scott, edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Dr. James Chalmers, president of 
the South Dakota State college. The editor says he is fa- 
miliar with every scene described in Scott’s matchless story 
and hence the editing has been a labor of love. A careful 
reading of the introduction acquaints one with the characters, 
geography, and historical setting of the poem. The book is 
intended for eighth and ninth-grade pupils.. (D. Appleton& 
Co., New York. Price, $0.30.) 


_ Shakespeare’s As You Like It, edited with notes by Wil- 

liam J. Rolfe, Litt.D.; illustrated.—This edition was first 
published in 1877. As now revised it is substantially a new 
edition on the same general plan as the revised ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice’’ and ‘‘ Julius Czsar,’’ which have preceded it. 
The greater part of the noteson textual variations have 
been either omitted or abridged. It is believed that the 
new edition will be preferred to the old one, but both can be 
used without serious inconvenience in the same class or club. 
(American Book Co., New York.) 


Stories and Poems, by Edgar Allan Poe, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Edward Kverett Hale, Jr., Ph. D.— 
The author has selected some of the best of Poe’s short 
stories (and there is nothing better in this line) and a few 
of his poems and added comments that will aid greatly to a 
better understanding of the author’s work. To our minds 
Poe’s prose is much better, as a rule, than his poetry. The 
latter is too somber, as a rule, and sacrifices sense to 
sound. However there is no doubt of the high quality of 
such poems as ‘‘The Raven,’’ ‘‘The Bells,’ ‘* Annabel 
Lee’’ and ‘‘To Helen”’ that are.contained in this volume. 
(University Publishing Company, New York. Price $0,123.) 


The publishers of Seymour’s Homer’s Iliad, Books I-III. have 
issued a revised edition of this well-known book. Teachers of 
Greek are so familiar with the excellencies of the book that 
it requires no comment. Suffice it to say that in the recent 
revision have been incorporated the results of the active 
researches of the past eleven years in the field of Homeric 
antiquities. The vocabulary is more complete, there are 
many new illustrations, and the introduction is printed in 
larger type than in previous editions. (Ginn & Company, 
publishers, Boston. ) 


The poems of Adelaide Anne Proctor are such every-day 
affairs, and we are so familiar with those most widely 
quoted, that we really have seldom seen them altogether in 
one volume. The complete collection is, however, a mine of 
treasure. An edition de luxe has recently been issued by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, which is most suitable for 
library purposes or as a gift book. It is bound in red cloth 
enclosed in a case of the same color, and the print is excel- 
lent. It includes the complete works of the poet and the in- 
troduction from the pen of Charles Dickens which was a part 
of the first complete edition. (ThomasY. Crowell & Company, 
New York.) 


Work, by Hugh Black, M.A.—This dainty volume, suited 
for a gift-book, every page setin a tasty, tinted border, con- 
sists of a series of essays upon the place and value of work 
in life’s economy. Its keynote is found in the half of the 
commandment usually neglected or ignored, ‘‘ Six days shalt 
thou labor.’’ Starting with a full explanation of the essen- 
tial difference between idleness, which has no aim, and work 
which is packed full of earnest purpose, the author insists 
that work must become a habit and so render life sweet and 
tending toa moralend. But this makes effort a duty as 
well. 

Work has also another side, in that it bears a fruitage 
which benefits worker and his associates so that its results 
become general. Thus the life is idealized, or, at the least, 
has an ideal element which is essential. This gives work a 

lace in human salvation. But a consecrated work must 
Love its intervals of relaxation as well, since life is designed 
to move forward as do the waves, by a series of rises and 
falls. (Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago and New York. 
Price, $1.50 net.) 


Elements of the Theory of Integers, by Joseph Bowden, 
Ph.D., professor of mathematics in Adelphi college, Brook- 
lyn, New York.—This volume contains the first two parts of 
a work onthe elements of the theory of numbers, the re- 
maining three parts being devoted to rational numbers, real 
numbers, and complex numbers, respectively. The aim has 
been to put the elementary theory of numbers in a logical 
form, starting from the three fundamental ideas of number, 
equality, and sum, building up a system on these fundamen- 
tal ideas, and then by as natural a process as possible, intro- 
ducing the desired ideas of greater, less, difference, integer, 
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odes, quotient, and so forth. (The Macmillan Co., New 
ork. Price, $1.25.) 


The A. B.—Z. of Our Own Nutrition, by Horace Fletcher, 
author of ‘‘Menticulture,’’ ‘‘Happiness,’’ ‘‘ That Last 
Waif,’’ ‘‘ Glutton or Epicure,” etc., etc. Experimentally as- 
sisted by Dr. Ernest Van Someren, of Venice, Italy, and 
Dr. Herbert Higgins, Cambridge, England.—The purpose of 
the discussion here presented is to show that most persons 
fail to masticate their food sufficiently, with resulting indi- 
gestion and an unnecessary amount of food eaten. e in- 
troduction recounts the peculiar history of Luigi Comaro, 
somethree hundred years ago, a man who came near dying 
at the age of forty, but by a more restricted diet and long 
mastication of the food 
nearly one hundred years of age. The recent investigations 
in Sheffield scientific school upon Mr. Fletcher and some men 
detailed from the United States army for the purpose,seem 
to confirm the claims that Comaro made. 

A general statement of the principles involved in complete 
digestion and assimilation then follows in the formof a primer 
Here mastication until the food loses all taste is insisted 
upon as the prim: condition of rational eating. Then the 
results of a month’s trial of the process are given by an ex- 
perimenter. 

The bulk of the book is made up of a series of lectures 
upon the digestive process. These, mainly experimental, 
trace clearly the extent of our Fg knowledge of the 
action of the digestive organs. They show fully the essen- 
tial ——— of complete digestion to the maintainance 
of health and vigor. But even with the most advanced phy- 
siologists, the larger part of the process remains obscure. 
Further investigations upon a careful plan must reveal 
methods of conserving the health. (F 
Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Earth’s Enigmas, by Charles G. D. Roberts, author of 
‘‘The Kindred of the Wild,’’ ‘‘The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,’’ ‘‘ Barbara Ladd,’’ ‘‘Poems,’’ ete. Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull.—In this series of fifteen essay 
stories, the author shows a wonderful ability to seize the 
element suited to impress, and to present it with telling 
effect. The first three sketches give the animal side of the 
hunt for prey! and the tragedies of the wild woods, while 
the ‘‘ Romance of an Ox-Team’’ shows how domesticated 
animals require man’s care even for the continuance of life. 
Several of these essays unfold;,the conditions and humor of 
the logger’s camps and showjhow the undercurrent of human 
sympathy everywhere flows clear and strong. Rarely have 
we read anything move touching than the providential care 
of little Jamie sleeping all night in his tub, to awake in 
safety, as the tempest tide swept the marsh; while the 
weirdness of ‘‘The Stone a is similar to the best 
touches of Hawthorne. The author has unusual ability, and 
it is to be hoped that he will in future polish a few harsh 
expressions and so make his style equal to his thought. 
The illustrations have caught the spirit of the stories and 
tell theirtale at a glance. (L. C. Page & Company, Boston. 
Price, 97 cents. ) 


Arise, Take Thy Jow , by Henry Pennington Toler, is 
a book whose three-fold object, according to the author, is 
as follows: ‘‘(1) To announcethat the present city of New 
York is the ‘New Jerusalem’ of prophecy; (2) To outline 
the story of the ‘Appointed Work’ in its relation to pro- 
phecy, and in particular to the revelation of the ‘City of 
Truth.’ (8) To illustrate the application of Christian 
Science to spiritual laws and Bible sayings.’’ The ‘author 
employs much ingenious reasoning, and the book will be 
read with curious interest. (New Harlem Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) 


For Prey and Spoils is a tale of buccaneers by that well 
known story writer, Frederick A. Ober. It was his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the West Indies that captivated 
the aged custodian of the Castillo del Mar, and caused him 
to entrust to the American the original manuscript from 
which this story has been evolved. This was among the 
manuscripts that came down to him from an ancestor who 
visited the West Indies in the early period of Spanish col- 
onization in the Americas. The papers were found to com- 
prise two separate stories of adventure, written in the 
ancient: English of more than two hundred years ago. One 
of these called ‘‘ Humphrey Gilbert; is Adventures 
in Youth’’ has been converted into this story by Mr. Ober. 
The boys will be thankful it was entrusted to so competent 
2 hand. The illustrations are by Reginald B. Birch. 
(Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia.) 


Rear your daughters to rely on theirown moral strength, 
teach on thoroly to know themselves: warn, admonish 
them and then trust them! Thus runs the unwritten ap- 
peal all between the lines and from page to page of Hattie 
Horner Louthan’s strong story, In Passion’s Dragnet. The 
scenes are laid in and near New Orleans and show the 
author’s familiarity with the Crescent City. Altho a pur- 


pose novel that fact does not interfere with the interest of 
the story. All will recognize the scene described as true to 
The author has a command of words and a dramatic 


life. 
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power that carry the reader’s interest irresistibly along. 
(Richard G. Badger, Boston. $Price, 1.25.) 

In Homophonic Conversations, by C. B. and C. V. Waite, 
we have a weli-conceived phrase book of foreign languages. 
For anyone who is to travel abrotd this summer this publi- 
cation will prove especially useful, altho its usefulness to 
the general student should be considerable. The basic idea 
and distinguishing feature of the work is that the principal 
words of nearly every sentence have a like sound and a like 
meaning in English, French, German, and Italian, the four 
languages treated. That such a system will aid the mem- 
ory is obvious. The conversations are arranged under prac- 
tical headings as: Salutation, time, weather, or situations, 
as landing from a steamer, interviews with various trades- 
men, sentences for breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper, thir- 
ty-one in all. None ofthe work is artificial, but all is of 
practical value. This is the first time that the great value 
of homophonic sentences have been fully recognized in a 
conversation book. Among publications of this kind the 
present work stands out as peculiarly helpful and useful. 
(C. V. Waite & Co., 479 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. ) 

Maria Stuart: Hin Trauerspiel von Friedrich Schiller. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Carl Edgar Eggert, 
Ph.D., instructor in German in the University of Mic 
This volume is the ffirst of the Lake §German 
sics and forms the initial number of a series which will pre- 
sent the development of German literature from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century to the near present. In 
accordance with this plan, these books will contain connected 
chapters on the development of German literature during 
this period, by Prof. John S. Nollen, of Iowa college. This 
plan is unique, but open to the objection that the adoption 
of one text of the series in a manner necessitates the adop- 
tion of all. Dr. Eggert gives an introduction on Schiller and 
Maria Stuart, together with notes and a bibliography. The 
typography of the notes and footnotes is not beyond criti- 
cism and it is to be hoped that this may be corrected in the 
following volumes. (Scott, Foresman & Company,Chicago. ) 

Das edle Blut, Erzihlung von Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
Edited with notes and a complete vocabulary by Chas. A. 
Eggert, Ph.D.—Dr. Eggert is certainly one of the ablest and 
most careful editors of German school texts in America to- 
day. This is evident even in this little text edition, for the 
footnotes are concise, clear, and really helpful. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 

Die Harzreise—With some of Heine’s Best-known Short 
Poems, edited by Leigh R. Gregor, B.A., Ph.D., lecturer on 
modern languages in McGill university, Montreal.—In the 
selection of the poems which are here printed, together with 
the Harzreise, the editor shows excellent. taste and judg- 
ment. The introduction and the notes give evidence of real 
familiarity with Heine and his times, without being too bulky 
and technical for the average college class. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 





Has a Say. 
The School Principal Talks About Food 


The principal of a high school in a flourishing California 
city says: 

** For twenty-three years I worked in the school with only 
short summer vacations. I formed the habit of eating rap- 
idly, masticated Poorly, which, coupled with my sedentary 
work, led to indigestion, liver trouble, lame back, and 
rheumatism. 

‘Upon consulting epee some doped me with drugs, 
while others prescri dieting and sometimes I got tem- 
porary relief, other times not. Fortwelveyears I struggled 
along with this handicap to my work, seldom laid up but 
often a burden to myself with lameness and rheumatic pains. 

‘“‘Two years ago I met an old friend, a physician, who 
noticed at once my out-of-health condition and who pre- 
=" for me an exclusive diet of Grape-Nuts, milk, and 

ruit. 
‘*‘T followed his instructions and in two months I felt like 
a@ new man, with no more headaches, rheumatism, or liver 
trouble, and from that time to this Grape-Nuts has been my 
main food for morning and evening meals, am stronger and 
healthier than I have been for years, without a trace of the 


‘old troubles. 


se! udging from my present vigorous physical and mental 

state I tell my people Methuselah may yet have to take 

second place among the old men, for I feel -like I will live a 
at many more years. 

‘To all this remarkable change in health I am indebted to 
my wise friend and Grape-Nuts and I hope the Postum Co. 
will continue to manufacture this life and health givirg food 
for several centuries yet, until I move to a world where in- 
digestion is unknown.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ask any physician what he knows about Grape Nuts. 
Those who have tried it know things. 

‘*There’s a reason.”’ 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Backbone Needed. 


Moral courage is winning victories evéry day. Yet 
there is many a poor worm who knows it not. He crawls 
in the dust; that is his nature. Occasionally he may 
raise his back and spread a few bristles and look belli- 
cose. But he does this probably because something out 
of the ordinary is crossing. his peaceful tracks, and he 
does not know what to make of it. Or maybe he is just 
frightened or wants to do something unusual. A calm, 
but firm “it’s alright, little worm,” will soon bring him 
down to his proper level. His chief anxiety is to keep 
from being stepped on. If he lives long enough in any 
one place he may in time begin to spin and pupate. 
This may be fatal and it may be hopeful. He may re- 
main a pupa the rest of his days and die in his shell. 
Or the atmosphere may become so warm around him 
that the spark of life in him is stirred and he breaks out 
into the sunlight as a new and brighter creature. Of 
course there are moths and butterflies, and there are all 
kinds of moths and all kinds of butterflies. Whichever 
he is, he is more pleasant to behold than the erstwhile 
worm. But moths and butterflies are delicate things at 
best. Better never to have been a worm. Begin as a 
vertebrate—with a backbone, and keep that backbone 
stiff when the occasion requires it. 


BP 
Partisan Interference Barred Out. 


The state of New York is gradually re-establishing 
her leadership in the administration of public educa- 
tional affairs. Partisan politics will no longer be per- 
mitted to participate in the control of the schools. Dr. 
Draper has spoken plainly upon this point, and his words 
admit of no devious interpretations. And what he pur- 
poses, he does. “Public sentiment has advanced,” he 
says, “and will sustain usin maintaining that any levies 
upon the educational service, any use of the machinery 
or any exercise of the influence of the school system to 
promote partisan or sectarian ends, shall be held a 
supreme educational offence.” Dr. Draper has the cour- 
age of his faith in “ public sentiment.” With him at 
the helm educational problems will again become para- 
mount. 


BPR 
A Troublesome Matter. 


Here is a question that will give trouble iz a thousand 
places this spring and summer. Stated briefly it is this: 
Shall a pupil’s misconduct debar him from promotion? 
For example, in a town in Connecticut a pupil had mis- 
behaved and was suspended; this would prevent him 
from taking the examination and so he would not be 
promoted and lose a year’s work. His father applied to 


the court and the judge ordered that he be allowed to’ 


take the examination. 

We have had this problem presented to us every year 
and have uniformly replied that every man, woman, or 
child shou'd have credit for intellectual attainments ir- 
respective of their moral qualifications. Children ought 
to be good in school, but if the officials set up a standard 
of, say 75 per cent. in arithmetic, grammar, &c., for pro- 
motion from one grade to another, the examiner cannot 
refuse promotion because of misconduct. If, however, 
the board of education require in addition that every 
pupil shall have conducted himself satisfactorily, that 
would make a difference. But even then we think the 
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court might adjudge such a rule beyond the power of 
the board. 

A case that came up in Ohio last year was put before 
us. Certain pupils were promoted in June, having 
passed an examination the week preceding the close of 
school; they then absented themselves from school dur- 
ing the last week; the principal threatened they should 
not be promoted in September. Doubting his power in 
the matter he asked our opinion, and we advised that he 
promote the pupils since they had attained the required 
intellectual standing. He placed the matter before a 
learned judge who coincided with our opinion. 

The law looks upon the school as a place for the ac- 
quirement of knowledge. The public wishes the pupil 
to behave himself properly, but it will not allow his in- 
tellectual standing to be lowered by misconduct, and we 
think this is right. The rain falls on the field of the im- 
moral farmer just as plentifully as on the ground of the 
just man. 

We may add here that we think it a mistake fora 
teacher to threaten pupils that they will not be pro- 
moted because of misconduct; this is often done. And 
are not teachers apt to give good pupils a higher mark 
because of their morality? We fear they do. Man 
would give the immoral farmer very little rain we ap- 
prehend. 


EPO 


School Civic Improvement Leagues. 


The school children of Springfield, Mo., encouraged 
by Supt. Jonathan Fairbanks, have organized a series of 
school leagues for civic improvement. These leagues, 
it is expected, will improve public sentiment and furnish 
a medium for the spread of civic cleanliness. 

The Springfield schools are working under the follow- 
ing constitution which is adapted to the needs of the 
average school engaging in this work: 

ARTICLE I. 


The name of this association shall be the Junior Civic 
Improvement League. 
ARTICLE II. 
The object of this association shall be the improve- 
ment of Springfield, Mo., in health, cleanliness, and at- 


tractiveness. 
ARTICLE III. 


Section 1.—Any person may become a member of this 
association who shall be attending the public schools of 
this city, and on the payment of five cents. 

Section 2.—All members agree to do all in their power 
to promote the object of this society by informing their 
neighbors of the purpose of the association and solicit- 
ing them to become members of the same, and espe- 
cially in the case of cleanliness and improvement of their 
own grounds, walks, and alleys adjacent. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1.—The officers of this association shall consist 
of a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, 
whose duties shall be the same as usually pertain to those 
offices. 

Section 2.—The officers shall constitute an executive 
committee, which shall make provision for public meet- 
ings and attend to the general business of the associa- 
tion, and arrange programs, etc. 

Section 3.—These officers shall be elected at the first 
association in each year and shall continue in office 
until their successors are elected. 

Section 4.—The association shall hold one meeting in 
each month and at such other times as may be called by 
the president. 

ARTICLE V. 


The members of this association agree to do all in 
their power to protect song birds within the city limits, 
and to prevent cruel treatment of all dumb animals. 
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Drinking Among School Children. 


In one of the school districts of Wuttemburg, Ger- 
many, a series of tests was recently made as to the use 
of alcoholic liquors by pupils. Boys and girls, to the 
number of 2,316, were examined, on three separate days 
in May and June of last year. The percentages of those 
in the lowest classes, who had never taken the various 
beverages are as follows: Those who had never drunk 
whiskey 52%; wine, 42%; beer, 4%; new wine, 4%. 

Of those in the highest classes who had drunk of the 
various liquors on the days selected for the tests, the 
drinkers of whiskey were 2%; wine 23%; beer; 59%; new 
wine, 15%. In the lowest classes 1% had drunk whiskey 
on the days of the tests, 2% had taken wine, 69% beer, 
15%, new wine. 

On the same days 36% of the pupils in the lowest 
classes had had milk, 5% skim milk, 14% only water. Of 
the older pupils 39% had taken milk, 3% skim milk, 6% 
water alone. Of the youngest children 34% of the 
youngest children had not tasted milk for a week, 19% 
for a month; of the older pupils 19% for a week, 10% for. 
a month. 





Boys as Teachers of Astronomy. 


Scientific achievements have been made by some 
schoolboys in Greenwich, England, as the outcome of 
certain ‘* experiments as to the actuality of the canals of 
Mars.” Naturally the employment of boys ignorant of 
astronomy in making scientific investigations attracted 
considerable attention, and has been well described by 
Dr. Henry Norris Russell, of Cambridge observatory, 
England, in a recent issue of the Scientific American. 

It is well known that there has long been a contro- 
versy on the subject of the canals of Mars. Some ob- 
servers see the surface of the planet covered with a net- 
work of fine, straight, dark lines, while others, equally 
keen-sighted in other cases, can see only diffuse shadings. 
There is no doubt whatever, that the observers of the 
canals have drawn the planet as they saw it, but there is 
a good deal of doubt whether, if we could see Mars at 
the moon's distance, we would find that the actual mark- 
ings were linear and straight. 

It is in the solution of this problem that the Green- 
wich schoolboys have furnished valuable aid. Boys, 
averaging about thirteen years old, who knew nothing 
of the telescopic appearance of Mars, were told to 
draw all that they saw on a circular disk that was 
placed before them. These disks, different upon 
different days, were placed at such a distance from 
the boys that their apparent size was like that of 
Mars as seen with an ordinary telescope. The principal 
markings upon them were copied from actual drawings 
of Mars, and represented the prominent dark areas of 
its surface. In addition to these some disks had “ can- 
als” drawn on them while others, had black dots in- 
serted in the light areas, and in still others irregular, 
river-like lines and lines of faint dots took the place of 
the rectilinear markings. 

In the majority of cases the boys drew straight lines 
in place of the irregular lines and lines of dots, produc- 
ing drawings which exactly resemble those of the canals 
of Mars made by telescopic observers. A number of 
them also had a tendency to draw “canals” connecting 
two black dots, or one dot and an indentation on the edge 
of the light region. when no line at all really existed on 
the drawing. On the other hand when the boys had to 
copy a drawing showing straight “canals,” they almost 
all drew them very much as they existed. The conclu- 
sions from these results are summed up as follows: 

If we have an irregular or broken line, and look at it 
from such a distance that we can hardly see it at all, it 
is much easier to be sure that there is a line there than 
that the line is crooked or broken. Consequently a per- 


fectly unprejudiced observer may see and draw such an 
object as a straight line. 
This is what the schoolboys did, as they were seated 
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at such a distance from their copy that the fainter mark- 
ings were barely visible. On the other hand, since real 
straight lines are much easier to see under the same 
conditions than irregular ones, a figure really consisting 
of straight lines is likely to be seen and drawn so by all 
observers. But this is not the case with thesfaint mark- 
ings on Mars. It is, therefore, probable that they are 
not really straight lines, but are irregular, consisting of 
a multitude of fine details much too small to be seen 
separately, and that they appear straight and continuous 
only because they are so hard to see at all. 





Professor George E. Woodberry has been appointed 
as lecturer in English literature at Amherst college. 
Perhaps we may soon be entertained with another “ ex- 
planation” from Columbia university. Amaerst is 
keeping alive its traditions as an institution for the fos- 
tering of virile American idealism. The materialistic 
utilitarianism of dominant tendencies in higher educa- 
tion has not turned it from the old and tried ways. Yet 
it has well kept up with all real progress in culture. The 
appointment of Professor Woodberry well expresses the 
Amherst spirit. ‘ 





In most of the states the tradition of issuing first, sec- 
ond, and third grade teachers’ certificates to candidates 
is yet firmly adhered to. Wisconsin is doing a praiseworthy - 
thing in establishing County Training schools. This plan 
should be followed everywhere. 

The County Training school should be a preparatory 
school to the Normal school and give the first year of 
the course pursued in that school; also—and most im- 
portant—a training in practical pedagogy. The possessor 
of its certificate should be allowed to teach for a year if 
needful. And this County Training school should be the 
only gateway into the profession for the beginner. 

After teaching a year (possibly two, under conditions), 
the county trained teacher should attend the Normal 
school for three years. After attending it for one year 
(the second in its course) he might be allowed, if need- 
ful, to teach a year, holding now a higher certificate than 
before. After attending it for two years(the second and 
third of the course) he might be allowed to teach a year, 
holding now, we will say, a first grade certificate, 

This plan would require all who wish to teach to ob- 
tain some pedagogical foundation to start with, and to 
increase that until a professional diploma is secured. 

Dr. C. M. Jordan has been re-elected superintendent 
of the Minneapolis public schools for the fifth three-year 
term. During his twelve years of service Dr. Jordan 
has raised the schools of Minneapolis to a high grade of 
efficiency, and made them a model for cities all over the 
country. The city is to be congratulated upon the re- 
election of Dr. Jordan. 





Samuel Smiles, the distinguished author of “ Self 
Help,” died on April 16. “Self Help” is one of the 
great books in our tongue. It has been translated into 
many languages and has brought courage and help to 
thousands. Among the other works of Samuel Smiles 
are “ Character,” “ Duty,” “Thrift,” “ Life and Labor,” 
and “Invention and Industry.” 





Secretary J. K. Paulding, of the Child Labor com- 
mittee of New York, has issued the following interesting 
statement: 

“The Chelsea Jute Mills Company, which was fined 
$50 the other day for employing little Annie Ventre, 
aged twelve years, has decided not to appeal from the 
decision of the courts, but on the contrary has offered 
to co-operate in the formation of a joint committee to 
be composed of representatives of the mills and the 
board of education, this committee to have for its 
function to go thru the mills and weed out all those 
—— whose employment is inconsistent with the 
aw.” 
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The Busy World. 


Dr. Charles Baskerville, professor of chemistry at the 
University of North Carolina, announced recently at 
the New York Chemists’ club his discovery that thorium, 
hitherto known as one of the seventy primary elements, 
is complex in its nature. Dr. Baskerville has resolved 
thorium into two elements. He has named one of these 
carolinium, after his state, the other berzelium, in honor 
of the great Swedish chemist who discovered thorium 


- nearly a hundred years ago. 


Statistics of Imports. 


“The imports of the grand divisions and principal 
countries of the world and the share thereof supplied by 
the United States” is the title of a table just presented 
by the Department of Commerce thru its bureau of sta- 
tistics. It shows, as the title indicates, the total im- 
ports of each of the principal countries of the world, 
the amount of those imports drawn from the United 
States, and the percentage our products form of the 
total imports. The statement shows that of the $8,141,- 
054,000 worth of merchandise imported by Europe in 
1902 the United States supplied $1,211,356,000, or 
14.88 per cent. of the total. North America, other 
than the United States, imported merchandise to the 
value of $410,773,000, of which the United States sup- 
plied $215,866,000, or 52.55 per cent. South America 
imported $349,691,000, of which $43,878,000, or 12.55 
per cent. was from the United States. Asia’s imports 
were $965,550,000, of which $50,167,000, or 5.2 per 
cent. was from the United States. Africa’s imports 
were $436,256,000, of which $24,333,000, or 5.58 per 
cent. was from the United States. 

The imports of Oceania were $292,107,000, of which 
$34,855,000, or 11.93 per cent. was drawn from the 
United States. This figure for Oceania does not include 
the Hawaiian islands, which are considered as a part of 
the United States, or the Dutch or French East Indies, 
which are included with Asia. In a word, Europe drew 
14.88 per cent. of her imports from the United States; 
North Americd, other than the United States, 52.55 
per cent.; South America, 12.55 per cent.; Asia, 5.2 
per cent.; Africa, 5.58 per cent., and Oceania 11.93 per 
cent. 

These figures of the imports of the various countries 
are taken from the official reports of those countries and 


- represent their own statement of imports from the 


United States and not from a statement of our exports 
to those countries. 

Taking a few of the more important countries it may 
be said that the United Kingdom took 24.03 per cent. 
of her imports from the United States; Germany, 15.86 
per cent.; France, 9.67 per cent.; Netherlands, 10.79 per 
cent.; Belgium, 11.59 per cent.; Spain, 12.62 per cent.; 
China, 9.26 per cent.; Japan, 17.9 per cent.; Common- 
wealth of Australia, 11.92 per cent.; New Zealand, 11.65 
per cent.; Philippine Islands, 12.46 per cent.; Cape of 
Good Hope, 9.52 per cent.; Argentina, 12.91 per cent.; 
Colombia, 26.37 per cent.; Venezuela,§ 31.97 per cent.; 
British Guiana, 31.35 per cent. ; Mexico, 58.91 per cent.; 
Canada, 57.29 per cent.; Cuba, 43.71 per cent.; British 
West Indies, 33.97 per cent.; and the Central American 
states as a whole, 43.32 per cent. 

It will be observed from the above figures that the 
countries most nearly contiguous to the United States 
are those which take the largest proportion of their im- 
ports from this country. Mexico takes 58.91 per cent. 
of her imports from the United States, Canada 57.29 
per cent., Cuba, 43.71 per cent., Central American 
states, 43.32 per cent., and the British West Indies, 
33.97 per cent., while "the South American countries 
fronting upon the Caribbean sea took about one third 
of their imports from the United States, and those of 
South America lying farther south took but about 10 to 
12 per cent. of their imports from the United States. 
In the trade with European countries those with which 


we have the most complete and frequent steamship con- 
nection, namely, the United Kingdom and Germany, 
show a higher percentage of their imports from the 
United States than do any others of the important Eu- 
ropean countries. In the case of the United Kingdom 
24.03 per cent. and Germany 15.86 per cent., while Eu- 
rope, as a whole, takes but 14.88 per cent. of her imports 
from the United States. 


President Roosevelt on Responsibility. 


The “ responsibility of the citizen” was the keynote of 
a recent address by President Roosevelt which may be 
used in the school-room in connection with the work in 
civics or patriotism. He said in part: - 

“] think that we of the United States cannot keep 
too fresh in our minds the fact that the men responsible . 
for the government are not the representatives of the 
people, but the people themselves, and that therefore 
heavy is the responsibility that lies upon the people and 
upon all those who do most toward shaping the thought 
of the people. I have recently, in reading a book, been 
immensely struck by the thought developed in it by one 
of our greatest scholars, who was speaking of freedom 
and of the fact that freedom could not exist unless 
there went with it a sense of responsibility, and he used 
a phrase somewhat like this: 

“That among all peoples there must be a restraint; if 
there is no restraint there is for an inevitable result 
anarchy, which is the negation of all government.” ~ 

“Therefore there must be restraint. A free people has 
merely substituted self-restraint for external restraint, 
and the permanence of our freedom as a people and of 
our liberty depends upon the way in which we shall 
exercise that self-restraint. 

“Law—there must be more than good laws to make a 
good people. A man whose morality is expressed merely 
in the non-infringement of the law is a pretty poor 
creature. Unless our average citizenship is based upon 
a good deal more than mere observance of the laws on 
the statute book, then our average citizenship can never 
produce the kind of government which it must and will 
produce. So far from liberty and the responsibility of 

* self-government being things which come easily and to 
any people they are peculiarly things that can come only 
to the most highly developed people capable not only of 
mastering others, but of mastering themselves and who 
can achieve real self-government, real liberty. 

“I believe in the future of this people. I believe in the 
growth and greatness of this country, because I believe 
that you and those like you approach their tasks in the 
proper spirit—not always, butasarule. And, gentlemen, 
it seems to me that because of the very fact that we are 
so confident in the greatness of our country and our 
country’s future, we should beware of any undue levity 
or any spirit of mere boastfulness.” 


Census of 1903. 


The census bureau has issued a bulletin which gives 
the estimated population of the United States for 1903 
exclusive of Alaska and the insular possessions as 79,- 
900,389. This is an increase of 3,905,814 since the 
census of 1900. According to these estimates New 
York is now a city of 3,716,139 inhabitants; Chicago of 
1,873,880 inhabitants. Philadelphia has a population of 
1,367,716; St. Louis has just passed, and Boston has 
almost reached, the 600,000 mark; Baltimore has 531,- 
318. Cleveland is ahead of Cincinnati, which cities have 
414,950 and $32,934 respectively. Buffalo is credited 
with 381,403; San Francisco with 355,919, and Pitts- 
burg with 345,043. Detroit, Milwaukee, and New Or- 
leans have just passed 300,000, and Washington is close 
to that figure. 

In the number of towns and cities having more than 
10,000 inhabitants Massachusetts is in the lead with 
forty-seven, containing a total of 2,197,706 inhabitants, 
but this total of urban population, of course, is not as 
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lege as that of New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 
Considered by states New York leads in population, 
with more than seven and a half millions; Pennsylvania 
exceeds six and a half million, and Illinois has passed 
five million. Texas has over three million, having passed 
Missouri. But twenty-two states have less than a million 
inhabitants, and fourteen exceed two million. 


Pronouncing Geographic Names. 


The names of places in Korea and Manchuria which 
are prominent in the news columns at present are most 
confusing as regards pronunciation and spelling This 
matter would be much simplified if it were generally 
known that a system of transliteration of such names 
has been adopted by most European nations, by Canada, 
and by the United States. The confusion arises from 
the fact that these geographic names are written in 
their native tongues in characters unlike those we em- 

loy. 
. Different persons transliterate them into Roman char- 
acters in different ways. The value of a set of rules 
that would reduce the variations in spelling to a mini- 
mum is apparent. . 

The rules adopted by the board on geographic names 
provide that the vowels shall have the sounds that are 
common to the vowels in the languages of southern 
Europe. It follows, therefore, that u has the sound of 
oo in boot and that Manchuria is therefore preferred to 
Manchooria, Chefu to Chefoo, Amur to Amoor. It has 
been ruled that ai has the sound of 7 inice; au the 
sound of ow in how, ao—a very frequent combination in 
the east heard in names like Mindanrao and Nanao—is 
slightly different from the preceding; e7, as in Beirut, 
has the sound of the two Italian vowels, but is frequently 
slurred, when it is scarcely distinguishable from ey in 
the English word they. 

In accordance with the rules ¢ is always soft, having 
the sound of s. Hard ¢ is represented by k, and it 
therefore follows that Korea is the accepted form, and 
not Corea. Other rules are that ch is always soft, as in 
church; f is sounded as in English and ph should not be 
used to represent this sound; j and k have the English 
sound; kh has the sound of the Oriental guttural; gh is 
another guttural; ng represents in different words differ- 
ent sounds—two sounds, as in finger, and one, as in 
singer, g should never be employed for the sound qu, 
which is represented by kw, as in Kwantung; y is always 
a consonant, as in yard, and should not be used for the 
sound of the vowel 1, as it is in very or rely. 

These rules are recommended as simple and easy «f 
application. 

Forests and Rainfall. 


The German Meteorological Society has decided that 
the influence of forests upon climate is less than has been 
supposed. At the recent annual meeting of the society 
Professor Schubert, of Gottingen, gave a summary of 
the results of four years’ observations at Prussian for- 
estry stations thruout the extensive wooded region of 
the northwestern part of Brandenburg. Two ohserva- 
tions were taken daily at numerous points within the 
forests, in clearings, and other points. The result was 
that from the minimum variations of temperature and 
humidity in the forests and at more remote points, it was 
concluded that the forests had no appreciable influence 
upon rainfall and general climate. It is stated, in addi- 
tion, that observations in the extensive swamp regions of 
Russia give similar results. 


The President’s Poverty. 


The suggestion that President Roosevelt’s salary be 
raised to $75,000 a year brings into prominence the fact 
that he receives the least of any head of a government 
in the world. The nearest parallel to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
poverty is that of the president of France. He receives 


$120,000 a year, with an annual addition of $10,000 for 
table money, $20,000 for office expenses, and other odd 
gums that bring his whole income up to $180,000 a year. 
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King Edward receives $2,350,000 a year, while his au- 
thority is much more limited than that of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Emperor William receives a salary only as head 
of the kingdom of Prussia, a trifle of $3,055,000 a year. 
Austria-Hungary furnishes a civil list of $4,650,000. 
Italy furnishes its king with $3,080,000, while the king 
of Siam receives $2,870,000. 

The English royal family other than the king and 
queen have annuities that bring the total payments to 
over $2,900,000 a year. Of this the duke of Connaught 
gets $100,000, with $20,000 for his military labors. The 
sum of $80,000 a year is divided among the king’s daugh- 
ters, and the prince and princess of Wales between them 
receive $150,000 a year. 

Cost of a Motor Car. 

The absence of detailed statistics relative to the cost 
of upkeep has probably deterred many people from ex- 
changing horseflesh for a motor car. Some interesting 
information is contained in a statement formulated by 
F. Johnson, of Clapham, England. The results of 
twenty-three months’ almost daily work by his 7-horse- 
power car show that, with a record of 15,306 miles, the 
total cost per mile works out at 5.86 cents. The aver- 
age monthly mileage was 6654, and the average total 
cost per month $64.25, and Mr. Johnson estimates that 
the cost of the same work by horses would have been 
$140.36 per month, or 20.94 cents per mile. Nothing 
was allowed for depreciation. A chauffeur was em- 
ployed. 

Origin of the “ Grain.” 

By an English law enacted in 1266 it was ordered that 
a silver penny, called a sterling, should equal in weight 
thirty-two wheat grains, well dried and taken from the 
center of the ear. It seems evident that the word 
“grain” in our tables was derived from the grain of 
wheat. The weight now known as the grain is, of 
course, copied from governmental standards. In 1826, 
certain weights and measures were legalized in England, 
and, in 1827, copies of these were furnished. our govern- 
ment, among them being the troy pound, equivalent to 
5,760 grains. The apothecary’s pound is the same. The 
origin of the signs commonly used for the scruple, dram, 
and ounce are believed to be of Egyptian origin. 


Drinking in America. 


According to the figures drawn from United States 
reports and carefully compiled statistics, one-fourth of 
all the people in the United States drink alcoholic bever- 
ages. The amount of money spent in this way during 
1903 was $1,451,633,379, or an average expenditure for 
each drinker of $62.16. The figures show that the drinker 
of to-day takes twice as much drink as his prototype of 
thirty years ago. In 1880, the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages per capita was 10.50 gallons. ° In 1903, it was 
19.98 gallons. 

Coffee, however, is America’s leading beverage. The 
United States drinks more of it than any other nation, 
using approximately one billion pounds of raw coffee 
every twelve months, at a cost of about $160,000,000, 
which represents about 1,566,900,000 gallons. Beer 
comes second, with 1,449,879,952 gallons in 19038, or an 
average for each man, woman, and child of about 18,04 
gallons annually. This cost the nation $727,042,245, 

Tea is the third national beverage as far as quantity is 
concerned. Some 90,000,000 pounds, which would make 
450,000,000 gallons, were used during 1903. Last in 
quantity comes liquors and spirits. The past year’s con- 
sumption increased one-tenth of one gallon per capita, 
the largest increase on record. The total represents 
120,000,000 gallons, less than one-tenth the amount of 
beer, but the money value is many times as much, the 
revenue on imported spirits alone amounting to $126,- 
000,000. 

A relative estimate shows that the nation spent on 
coffee, tea, and cocoa per capita last year $2.61, while 
for spirits and liquors it expended $15.54, or six times 
as much. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club has 
elected the following officers: Pres. J. 
L. Snyder, Agricultural college; vice- 
pres., Miss Harriet L. Taylor, Bay City; 
treas., Prin. John Everett, Pontiac. 


Prin. D. B. Waldo, of the Northern 
normal schoo! at Marquette, Mich., has 
been appointed principal of the new 
Western Normal schoo! at Kalamazoo. 
Supt. James H. Kaye, of Cadillac, Mich., 
takes the principalskip of the Northern 
normal. 


The high school at Galesburg, IIl., has 
been destroyed by fire. The loss is 
$100,000. 


Last June the department of public in- 
struction for New York state opened a 
bureau for the purpose of exchanging 
information between teachers and schoul 
boards. Teachers desiring positions 
were permitted to register their names, 
and trustees desiring teachers were 
given the benefit of such information. 
The bureau has recently issued its list of 
teachers, which includes some three 
hundred names. The sex, certificate 
held, institution from which applicant 
was graduated, number of terms taught, 
position desired, and salary asked, are 
given. Each applicant is designated by 
a number, and detailed information may 
be obtained by writing to the bureau and 
referring to the number. 


Prof. Addison Ballard has suggested 
the establishing a chair of ‘‘aevology,’’ 
or the science of the prolongation of 
human life, in some college or univer- 
sity. He argues that longevity is never 
a matter of chance or arbitrarily provi- 
dential favor. It comes in every instance 
as the natural and necessary resuit of 
certain fixed laws. Some of these es- 
tablished conditions we already know— 
hereditary, pure air and food, right 
habits of eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
exercising, congenial occupation, cheer- 
fulness of disposition, and mental free- 
dom and equilibrium. 


American and English Education 


In the course of a recent address at 
the Manchester, England university, Pro- 
fessor Sadler, the distinguished educa- 
tional authority, made an earnest plea 
for a close and friendly relationship be- 
tween English and American educators. 
He said: 

‘*The more one looks into American 
and English education the more one is 
aware of the underlying unity of purpose 
among English and American educators, 
which has been growing stronger during 
recent years. Circumstances are differ- 
ent in the two countries, but in many 
respects a good American and a good 
English secondary school are comple- 
mentary to one another. Theirs excel 
in the power of imparting a brisk in- 
terest in a wide variety of subjects, 
ours excel theirs in thoroness and accu- 
racy of detailed work. Theirs is more 
experimental, ours more under the con- 
trol of examination; theirs more social; 
ours more segregating and institutional.’’ 


Bible Reading Decision. 


The supreme court of Kansas has de- 
cided that the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools is not teaching reli- 
gious doctrines. The decision says: 

‘* A public school teacher, who, for the 
purpose of quieting the pupils and pre- 
paring them for their regular studies, 
repeats the Lord’s Prayer and the twenty- 
third psalm, as a morning exercise, 
without comment or remark, in which 
none of the pupils are required to par- 
t’cipate, is not conducting a form of re- 
ligious worshio or teaching sectarian or 
religious doctrines. ’’ 

This case grew out of the expulsion of 
a boy from the Topeka public schools 


for making a disturbance during the 
morning exercises. His father objected 
to religious exercises, and the boy was 
excused from coming in at the regular 
time, but was allowed to come in after 
the Bible reading was over. He did this 
for a time, but later persisted in comiug 
in with the other children and studying 
during the opening exercises. Because 
of the boy’s er in this conduct, 
he was expelled. 

His father brought suit to compel the 
board of education to reinstate the boy 
on the ground that the exercises to 
which he objected were religious and in 
violation of the state constitution which 
declares: ‘‘The right to worship God 
according to dictates of conscience shall 
never be infringed, nor shall any person 
be compelled to attend or support any 
form of worship nor shall any control of 
or interference with the rights of con- 
science be permitted.’’ 


New York State Exhibit. 


Delancey M. Hilis, director of New 
York’s state exhibit at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition has expressed him- 
self as highly gratified with the work the 
schools have sent in. Mr. Ellis in the 
course of a recent interview said: 


‘The state commission is to be con- 
gratulated on the unanimity with which 
the educational forces of the state have 
worked in the preparation of this ex- 
hibit. The ‘advisory committee’ has ren- 
dered valuable assistance in arousing en- 
thusiam and mapping out the work. The 
members of the committee were: A. M. 
Wright, second deputy state superintend- 
ent of public instruction; Dr. Henry L. 
Taylor, of the regents’ office; Prin. 
Myron T. Scudder, New Paltz Normal 
school; Supt. F. D. Boynton, of Ithaca; 
Associate Supt. A. W. Edson, of New 
York city; Prin. George H. Walden, 
Rochester; Dr. H. J. Schmitz, Geneseo 
state normal; E. B. Whitney, of Broome 
county; Pres. Calvin W. Edwards, of the 
Albany board of education; Dr. A. C. 
Hill, of the state department of public 
instruction; Prin. F. S. Fosdick, Masten 
Park high school, Buffalo. 

‘‘Of the forty-four cities in the state, 
exhibits have been received from twenty- 
two, to say nothing of what has come 
from the incorporated villages and the 
rural schools. We have been most for- 
tunate in the preparation of the exhibit 
in thatin many of the departments we 
have had the benefit of the assistance of 
experts in their arrangement. The ex- 
hibit of the training schools and classes 
was arranged by John C. Bliss, super- 
visor of training schools and classes for 
the state. The normal school exhibit 
was aaranged by a committee of normal 
school principals. The Indian school ex- 
hibit was arranged by Charles T. An- 
drews, state inspector of Indian schools. 
All the exhibits in the several depart- 
ments will be composite, and the ar- 
rangement is such as will permit an ex- 
position visitor to see what New York 
state is doing in the various branches of 
education without being compelled to 
look over a vast repetition of work. 

‘‘The installation prepared, while not 
over elaborate, will be dignified, and 
form a proper setting for the work to be 
displayed. It will be of Flemish oak,the 
side walls covered with burlap of light 
green. The mounting boards used for 
the display work will a of uniform color, 
a Scotch gray. 

‘It seems to me that no progressive 
school board could make a better invest- 
ment than to pay the expenses of their 
superintendents and other administrators 
in the schools for a stay at the exposi- 
tion, affording them ample opportunity 
to study the educational exhibit. There 
can be no question of the result.’’ 


In Chicago. 


The citizeng of Chicago have endorsed 
the plan of having the board of educa- 
tion elected by the people. The proposi- 
tion received 115,553 affirmative votes, 
and 58,432 negative. It carried every 
ward in the city save one. 

The Chicago central council of teach- 
ers has declared in favor of corporal 
oe aeecgpane for insubordinate pupils. 

irls as well as boys are to be included 
in the list, 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has 
rotested against the re-opening of the 
roquois theater as a place of amusement. 

In view of the fact that so many teach- 
ers and pupils were lost in the fire, the 
teachers feel that to use -the theater 
again would bea disrespect to those who 
were lost. The protest was sent to the 
mayor, the city council, and owners of 
the theater. 


Preparation for Citizenship. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and the eleventh 
national conference for Good City Gov- 
ernment are to be held in Chicago on 
April 27, 28, and 29. The importance of 
this convention to educators is that sub- 
jects of educational interest will be con- 
sidered. The session devoted to these 
topics will be held on Friday afternoon, 
April 29, at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will discuss ‘‘ Universit; 
and Collegiate Instruction and Researc 
in Municipal Government.’’ Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Luqueer, principal of P. S. No. 
126, Brooklyn, N. Y., will present ‘‘A 
Tentative Program for the Teaching of 
Municipal Government in Elementary 
Schools.’’ Supt. Charles N. Kendall, of 
Indianapolis, will lead the discussion. 
“* Student Self-Government as a Training 
for Citizenship,’’ will be considered by 
Secretary George H. Martin, of the 
Massachusetts board of education, and 
the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of New York. 
The discussion will be led by Supt. E. 
G. Cooley, of Chicago, and Prin. M. T. 
Scudder, of the New Paltz, N. Y., nor- 
mal school. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session 
at Northwestern university, ‘‘The St. 
Louis School Board: An Instance of 
Successful Home Rule,’’ will be pre- 
sented by the Hon. Charles Nagel, of 
St. Louis. 


Recent Deaths. 


Mr. Ellis Peterson, for over twenty- 
five years supervisor of Boston schools 
and more recently state visitor of 
Massachusetts schools, died on April 

Mr. Peterson was born in Duxbury, 
Mass., and was graduated from Harvard 
college. He served as principal of the 
Worcester, Mass., high school for sev- 
eral years. In 1876 he was appointed 
supervisor of Boston schools, a position 
he held until he resigned in 1902. Last 
year he was appointed state visitor of 
Massachusetts schools. 

Dr. James Brownlee Sanford, son of 
Dr. Henry R. Sanford, the well-known 
institute instructor of Penn Yan, N. Y., 
died recently at Denver, Col. Dr. San- 
ford was a graduate of Hamilton college 
and had taught at Fortress Monroe, Va., 
and at San Antonio, Texas. 

Miss Anna C. Patton, one of the best 
known teachers in New York city, died 
suddenly on Aprilll. Miss Patton was 
on her way to P. S. No. 55, where she 
taught, when she was stricken by h-art 
disease. She had teen teaching school 
in New York since 1871, and in the more 
than thirty-two vears of service she had 
worked principally in the lower grades 
where her success with the youngest 
children made her especially valuable. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Mayor McClellan is apparently aiding 
the board of education to meet the at- 
tendance problem in every possible way. 
He wants the board to go ahead and 
build schools. Ata recent public hear- 
ing the mayor said to Commissioner 


arrison: | 

‘You will get all the schools you want 
and all the money you need to build 
them. We have given you $3,500,000 and 
you can have the rest of the $12,- 
000,000 you have been asking for as 
quickly as you can spend it. And I will 
say frankly that with this money at your 
command you will be held responsible 
for any delay in the building of new 
schools.’’ 

Andrew Carnegie has given $25,000 to 
the endowment fund of the Educational 
Alliance. 


The assembly has passed the bil] for 
the establishment of boys’ clubs in New 
York city by an overwhelming majority. 
The bill was opposed by the city assem- 
blymen, all the civic organizations of the 
city, and the board of education. The 
o—— of the measure stated that 
t 


e city officials had made no study of b 


the subject and that the clubs could not 
be operated in a satisfactory way. 


Instruction in German in the element- 
ary schools is to be made as complete as 
possible so that pupils may obtain 
advanced standing in the high schools. 
The work will be largely conversational 
and is to be founded upon easy reading 
and objects of interest, grammar being 
introduced incidentally 


Health Commissioner Lewis, of New 
York state, reports that examinations of 
eye-sight among school children show that 
14.1 per cent. have defective ~ision. 


At the recent meeting of the School- 
masters’ Association of New York and 
vicinity, a set of rules to govern school 
athletics was adopted. Pres. George 
Harris, of Amherst college, spoke on 
‘*The Relation of the Secondary School 
to the College.’’ The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Virgil Prettyman, Horace Mann high 
school; vice-pres., Charles D. Larkins, 
Brooklyn Manual Training high school; 
secy., Charles S. Hartwell, Brooklyn 
boys’ high school; treas., Frank S. Thorpe, 
Blake school; executive committee, 
Walter B. Gunnison, Erasmus Hall high 
school; Walter R. Marsh, Pingry school; 
James G. Riggs, Misses Masters’ school. 


Many of the principals have made 
rules requiring the pupils to pay for the 
ill-use of text-books. It has been sug- 
gested that the board of education adopt 
some uniform system on the subject, 
but the superintendents oppose the plan 
on the ground that it is useless to devise 
penalties which are not enforcible. 


The board of education is to be the 
object of another suit, this time on the 
salary question. The extension of the 
departmental — has placed several 
teachers over the graduating class and 
they intend to sue for the salary of teacher 
of the graduating class. This suit finds 
little sympathy among the teachers at 
large and some of the associations have 
already opposed it. The board, it is in- 
timated, may abolish the position of 
teacher of the graduating class and com- 
pel the teachers to instruct under the 
departmental system at auniform salary. 


The Male Teachers’ Association at its 
recent meeting adopted resolutions depre- 
cating the claims of teachers to receive 
the salary of graduating class teachers 
on the ground of teaching that class un- 
der the departmental system, Prin. Wil 
liam McAndrew, of the Girls’ Technical 
High school, addressed the association on 
‘*Proper School Supervision. ’’ 


The West End Association has con- 
demned the bill providing for the build- 
ing of school-houses in the parks. The 
association has made an appropriation to 
secure the planting of two trees before 
—_ of nine public schools on the west 
side. 


The heads of the departments of civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engi- 
neer at Columbia university have been 
admitted to seats in the faculty of pure 
science. This step marks the recogni- 
tion of research work in the various 
technological fields as on the same plane 
with research work in the departments 
of pure science. The faculty of applied 
science will remain a strictly technologi- 
cal faculty. 


Rules for Fire Drills. 


The board of superintendents has pre- 
pared a code of regulations governing 
fire drills. Altho the drills have been in 
use several years the principals have had 
nothing to guide them except the general 
order to get the children out of the 
<a safely and as rapidly as possi- 

e 


Under the new code drills will be held 
once a fortnight at various hours and 
under all circumstances. The children 
must be ready to answer the signals, 
whether in the assembly room or during 
recess, while reciting, when one or more 
exits are supposed to be blocked, or 
where the peril may be assumed to be 
imminent to a particular tier of rooms. 
Threestrokes of the gong will call: fora 
drill, Four strokes will tell the pupils 
that they must not wait for books and 
hats. In the case of real danger the 
younger children and those nearest the 
danger zone will be attended to first. 
Whether the signals to classes are in 
succession or simultaneous depends upon 


the circumstances in each school. The: 


signaling apparatus must be tested daily. 
Where such apparatus is lacking the 
om must make up their own sig- 
nal. 

In every room of each school, includ- 
ing the janitor’s quarters, a permanent 
program of directions must placed. 
Where there are two or more schools 
under one roof, the principal who is to 
take charge of the dismissal will be des- 
—- y the district superintend- 
e 


nt. 
Onthe outward march the principal 
must see that two files of children donot 
meet. He must be familiar with the 
situation of the fire hydrants and keep 
his children on the move after .they have 
left the building, so as not to interfere 
with the arrival of aid. Music is not de- 
manded, althothe value of the ‘‘ swing ’’ 
sagen froma lively marchis recognized. 
e principals are warned not to permit 
the children to catch cold by sending 
them out on drills on cold or stormy days. 


Names for New York Schools. 


Superintendent Maxwell brought up 
the question of naming the public school 
buildings, rather than numtering them, 
in his recent annual report. It is well 
known that the numbers, except in rare 
instances, signify nothing to anyone out- 
side the school system. As a matter of 
fact many of those most familiar with 
the schools are easily confused by the 
numbers. Dr. Maxwell says in his re- 


rt: 

‘“‘T very earnestly recommend that 
some new system of designating the 
schools be adopted. Surely the city of 
New York- has produced a sufficiently 
large number of distinguished men and 
women in all walks of life to furnish 
names with which to equip our public 
schools. The name of every schoo] may 
in itself be made a lesson in patriotism 
and good citizenship to its pupils.’’ 


The People and the Schools. 

City Supt. William H. Maxwell, in a 
recent address on ‘‘ The Public Schools 
and the People,’’ said: 

‘*New York has shown a greater in- 
crease in its school attendance than any 
other city in the world, and tho there 
are several contributory causes the chief 
cause is immigration. The change in 
the character of the immigrants from 
the Teutonic races of twenty years ago 
to the preponderance of Latin, Slav, 
and Jewish people of recent years has 

iven educators much to think about. 

he significance of the problem lies in 
the fact that the immigrant of to-day 
does not assimilate as readily as did his 
Teutonic predecessor. The immediate 
fact that concerns us is that these peo- 
ples, brought up in an atmosphere, habit, 

overnment, and low plane of living dif- 

ering from our lifeand alien in language 
as well as in other things, are here, and 
our business and duty is to convert them 
into good American citizens. 

‘‘Tt is our purpose to accommodate in 
some way or other every child in the 
city with instruction in the public 
schools. Up to two years ago children 
were turned away. Now provision is 
made for them, if only on half time. 
This feature has caused much misguided 
criticism, but it has been imperative. 
The law distinctly provides that every 
child has the right to education at the 
public expense; and it also provides that 
every child must attend schoo). For the 
first time the board of education is carry- 
ing out the provisions of the law. 

‘Thank God, corporal punishment has 
been abolished in the New York schools, 
and I trust it never will be brought back.’’ 


Care of Sick Children. 


Some friction has arisen of late be- 
tween certain public school principals 
and the nurses assigned by the board of 
health to look after the children sent 
home by the medical inspectors. To 
remedy this Dr. Maxwell has sent a 
letter to all the principals, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that friction has devel- 
oped and that the nurses are assigned to 
look after the children so that the latter 
may get back to school as soon as possi- 
ble. The letter continues: 

‘‘In many cases, were it not for such 
attention the children would not be given 
proper medical care, and prolonged ab- 
sence, necessitating the intervention of 
the truancy department, would result. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the 
nurses, if given proper opportunity, will 
aid the principalsin maintaining a higher 
percentage of attendance. You are re- 
quested, therefore, to co-operate with 
these nurses in the proper discharge of 
their duties.’’ 


Plans for Saving Money. 

The committee on elementary schools 
has given a hearing on the . resolutions 
relative to the transfer of additional 
teachers and filling their places as clerks 
to principals with substitutes. The 
latter would receive $600 a year while 
the regular teachers receive $1,240 a year. 
The 240 teachers whoare acting as clerks 
in the schools are drawing together, a 
salary of $279,000 every year. If sub- 
stitute teachers were put in these posi- 
tions they would draw about $140,C00 
a year. This would save $139,000. 
Further, the regular teachers, unlike the 
substitutes, receive regular annual in- 
creases in salary under the Davis law. 

The principals generally oppose the 
proposition as they object to training 
new assistants. Then the substitutes 
usually become permanent teachers and 
thus the clerks would be changing con- 
stantly. Other principals contend that 
the substitutes are not qualified to act 
as clerical assistants. 
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Dr. Haney on Design. 


The first of the series of five lectures 
on ‘‘Design’’ to the departmental 
teachers of drawing was given by Dr. 
James P, Haney on April 7. The lec- 
turer laid particular emphasis on the ne- 
cessity of relating the work in design to 
those problems which arise out of school 
interests and necessities. Dr. Haney 
said in substance: 

“School work in design is primarily a 
problem in decoration. It means the 
teaching of principles which underlie 
simple decoration and the application of 
these principles to forms which are re- 
lated to our school needs. It is not con- 
cerned with the making of theoretic de- 
signs, those which the pupil cannot use 
or hope to complete. It considers such 
problems as the making of a school pro- 
gram or a poster or the suitable decora- 
tion of a book cover or portfolio. There 
are two errors to be avoided in the teach- 
ing of design; first, the error of teach- 
ing the advanced forms of design, as 
conventionalization, before teaching the 
ory sone which govern the making of 
good forms; and second, the teaching of 
the principles of design without carrying 
the information over into practice. 

‘Design we define as a pleasing rela- 
tion maintained by associated masses or 
forms. Our business is the training of 
the pupils to an appreciation of masses. 
It is the cultivation of taste, because in 
the study of design is required a constant 
judgment of the masses and the relation 
of spaces, and a search for the refine- 
ments that produce pleasing effects. 
The problem considers the space and 
the mass which decorates. Any division 
of aspace into masses makes that space 
adesign. The design may be g or 
bad. Anyintroduction of a mass intoa 
space acts to divide the space and 
thus the space becomes a design. All 
good design must show good space di- 
vision regardless of subject matter. We 
must do away with all refinements which 
take the attention from the masses. The 
relationships which should be maintained 
are, balance, ora consistency of atrac- 
tions; rhythm, or consistency of move- 
ment; harmony, or consistency of char- 
acter; variety and unity, or the estab- 
lishment of all possible harmonious rela- 
tions. 

‘‘The decoration of a space by a spot 
must consider the lines which bound the 
spot. Line causes and conditions move- 
ment. It gives direction. The move- 
ment of a line within aspace must add 
to the structural quality of the space.’’ 

Dr. Haney delivered the second 'ecture 
in the course on April 14. He showed 
briefly that alllines perform the function 
of guiding the eye and controlling the 
—— of the observer. He then 
said: 

‘Such control may be called the 
action of theline. This action is separa- 
ble into main movement and terminal 
movement. The general character of 
any line is determined by its main move- 
ment and its quality. Such character 
may be noted in the case of long slow- 
moving lines, as strong, dignified, power- 
ful, and in quick moving lines as fluent, 
brilliant, etc. Emotion may thus be ex- 
pressed partly thru line in design. Lines 
aid thus in giving lightness or solemnity, 
and they may be weird or commonplace. 
The quality of a line also makes for 
character. Quality is that attribute de- 
termined by the technique and media 
which produced the line. Quality is 
therefore an individual or personal char- 
acteristic imparted by the handling of 
the pencil or brush. 

‘‘Refinement of line we may define as 
the giving to the line the most approxi- 
mate and distinctive character, that is 
the introduction of subtle relations into 
its movement and giving it character 
thru excellence in handling of the 


medium, Variety and interest should be 
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sought in lines as well as masses. Va- 
riety may bedefined as consistent differ- 
ence, and interest as the attraction due 
to movement, shape, or color, together 
or separately. Much attention should 
be paid tothe movement at the end of 
a line. The eye seeks the end of the 
line to determine the purpose of the 
movement. Therefore, minor changes at 
this point seriously affect the rhythmic 
relation. Transiticns occurring at the 
the ends of lines relate the lines in the 
design to others. Such connections are 
rhythmic aids. 

**The best design is one having the 
greatest number of elements making for 
unity. In such a design the eye recog- 
nizes the equilibrium established by the 
rhythms and balance of the elements. 
Such elements are derived from the sub- 
division of the masses. Any movement 
within a mass should serve to relate the 
elements of the mass to one another and 
to the space which the mass fills, that is, 
all movements must make for. the 
rhythmic and structural character of the 


design.’’ 
Salaries of Evening Teachers. 


The Evening School Teachers 
Association held its first dinner on 
April 9 with the avowed object of giving 
an opportunity for the expression of 
views on subjects connected with the 
teachers’ welfare. Pres. P. J. Leahy 
explained the need of a graded scale of 
salaries and how the board of education 
had overlooked petitions on this subject. 

‘‘Every one of you here,’’ he said, 
‘‘knows that our work as teachers of 
night’ schools is more arduous than the 
work of the teachers in the high schools. 
We are compelled to take foreigners and 
the children of foreigners in their green- 
est mental condition. It is the crudest, 
the hardest conditions of mental density 
which we struggle to illumine, and we 
get the worst pay for it.’’ 

Pres. Charles V. Fornes, of the board 
of aldermen, discussed the financial side 
of the educational system. He sa.d: 
‘*You know that you instruct all, but 
you educate few. It is a well known 
fact that of all the boys and girls you 
instruct only five per cent. become really 
educated men and women—those who 
have the influence and the mental force 
to become intellectual factors in the 
world. 

‘‘The educational system of this city 
is more expensive than that of any other 
city. As an educator I shall always feel 
that money expended toward education 
is not misspent. Still, while this is true, 
we must not forget the public, the tax- 
paying public. Darker days may come. 

ear we cannot hope to proceed always 
with the same giant strides of prosperity 
that have marked the last few years. 
We must guard against the possible 
opinion of the public that we as edu- 
cators are becoming too luxurious. ’’ 

Dr. Matthew J. Elgas, superintendent 
of a spoke on the person- 
ality of the teacher. ‘‘I have always 
placed their requirement very high in the 
scale of estimates,” he said, ‘‘asI feel 
that much of failure or success depends 
upon this factor. The pupils, both young 
and old, native as well as foreign born, 
look to theteacher for example. This is 
quite as true of the evening schools as it 
is of the day schools, even tho the pupils 
of the former are of a more mature age. 
Your pupils regard you as models in 
everything, they view you at closerange, 
and they are critical. more so than you 
realize. You ought, therefore, to be mod- 
els in dress, in speech, and in manners.’’ 

Dr. Henry M. Stock discussed the de- 
sirability of a graded scale of salary for 
night school teachers, so that those who 
were in the service any length of time 
and had become more efficient, might 
get a better salary than those who had 
only just begun the work. 
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Place of Normal College. 


President Rogers, of the board of edu- 
cation, has declared that the charge that 
the Normal college is being neglected is 
‘‘wholly unwarranted and merely shows 
ignorance of the affairs of the college.’’ 

‘* It would in my judgment,’’ his state- 
ment reads, ‘‘be a serious blow to the 
college if at this stage of the develop- 
ment of the work which has been planned 
there should be a change of control. 
There would be less inclination than 
heretofore on the part of the students of 
tle high schools to enter the Normal col- 
lege. The proper position of the college 
is at the apex of the system of schools. 
If the college is made a separate institu- 
tion there will be a strong disposition on 
the part of principals and teachers to 
have their students progress into the city 
high schools in preference to ari outside 
institution. 

‘‘Tt is also true that the college would 
suffer if it had not the co-operation of 
the board of education in regulating the 
requirements for licenses and providing 
positions for the graduates of the college, 
ard to secure the benefits which it now 
enjoys in this regard, the college, if 
under a separate bo: of trustees, 
would have to submit to dictation from 
the board of education, and its graduates 
would have to take exactly the same ex- 
aminations which are required from the 
graduates of other institutions. 

‘* As to the proposition that the college 
is not an integral part of the public 
school system, I consider that in every 
sense it is in fact a part of that system 
and its only difference from other schools 
is that, being of collegiate grade, it is not 
under the control of the board of super- 
intendents, or in any way under the 
management of the city superintendent. 
In other respects it is managed and gov- 
erned as the other institutions of the 
apd spstem are governed. The college 
is dependent upon the schools forits sup- 
ply of students and for its facilities for 
practice teaching.’’ 


Central of Normal College. 

The committee of the alumnz of Nor- 
mal college, which has charge of the bill 
to remove the college from the control 
of the board of education, has issued a 
statement asserting that the members 
of the board neglect the college. The 
statement reads: 

‘‘It is impossible for the same men, 
however zealous and able they may be, 
to serve both this enormously increased 
system of elementary, secondary, and 
auxiliary schools, and the Normal col- 
lege, without failing in attention to one 
or the other. The schools cannot and 
should not be neglected, therefore the 
college has been. Accordingly its 9,000 
alumne are to-day, thru their delegated 
representatives, asking for a separate 
board of trustees whose first and para- 
mount duty shall be the services of the 
college, and not of the schools.’’ 

The statement replies to the resolu- 
tions of the board of education opposin 
the bill. It cites from the statutes an 
from Dr. Maxwell’s reports to show 
that the college is not an integral part of 
the school system. Because age | grad- 
uates of the college teach in the city 
schools is not a reason why the college 
must be controlled by the beard of edu- 
cation, whose time, interest, and devo- 
tion are at the service of the public 
schools. 





W.S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, O., 
writes, I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets very 
valuable in both acute and chronic rheu- 
matism, also in all forms of neuralgia, 
and as yet I have not seen any depres- 
sant action. I prescribe antikamnia in 
five-grain tablets giving one every two 
or three hours.—North American Prac- 
titioner. 
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Summer Schools and Meetings. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Western Deewana Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., May 10 
to 13. The preliminary program includes 
the following addresses: ‘‘Art in Ma- 
chine-Made Things,’’ John Quincy 
Adams, Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘‘Art in 
Manual Training,’’ Hugo Froehlich, 
New York city, discussed by R. A. 
Kissack, St. Louis, Mo.; ‘‘ Evolution of 
Art,’’ Ernest E. Fennollosa, New York 
city; ‘‘ Design as Applied to Furniture,’’ 
Gustave Stickley, editor of The Crafis- 
man, Syracuse, N. Y.; ‘‘ Manual Train- 
ing in the Graded Schools,’’ speaker to 
be announced. 


The Prang Educational Company will 
conduct a summer school of drawing in 
Chicago, for a term of three weeks, be- 
ginning July 18. The school will be 
under the joint direction of Mr. Hugo 
Froehlich and Miss Bonnie Snow, of the 
company’s editorial department. Mr. 
Froehlich was an instructor of drawing 
in Pratt institute for a number of years, 
and Miss Snow is widely known as the 
director of drawing in the Minneapolis 
schools. 

The summer school will be held in the 
studios of the Fine Arts academy at 338 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, a most con- 
venient location. A full announcement 
can be obtained by addressing the Chi- 
cago office of the company. 


Dr. Edward A. Bigelow, of Stamford, 
Conn., conductor of the ‘‘ Nature and 
Science ’’ department in St. Nicholas, 
will conduct a school of nature study, 
natural science, and country life, at the 
Connecticut Chautauqua nye Jul 
13 to 27. A course on nature study ped- 
agogy should appeal particularly to 
teachers. Dr. Bigelow will be assisted 
by several lecturers, including Mr. Wil- 
liard N. Clute, editor of the Fern Mag- 
azine; Prof. H. W. Conn, of Wesleyan 
university, and Prof. M. A. Bigelow, of 
Teachers College. 


The Virginia School of Methods will 
meet at the University of Virginia this 
summer for a six weeks’ session. The 
officers are E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, 
conductor; Willis A. Jenkins, secretary 
and treasurer. For the last two years 
the average attendance has been 1,030. 


The Summer School of the Art Students’ 
League, at Old Lyme, Conn., will be con- 
tinued this year. The instructors will be 
F. V. DuMond, and W. H. Foote. Lyme 
is an ideal place for asummer art school, 
since it is one of the most paintable re- 
gions in this part of the country. It 
affords excellent opportunities for recre- 
ation as well. The classes will begin on 
June 15 and close Sept. 15. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, 215 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York city. 


The annual summer session of the bio- 
logical laboratory of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences will be held at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, from 
July 6 to Aug. 20. The number of stu- 
dents will be limited to fifty. Courses 
will be given in zodlogy, including com- 
parative, invertebrate embryology, and 
animal bionomics and evolution; botany, 
and microscopic methods. The officers 
of instruction include Professors Daven- 
port, of the University of Chicago; John- 
son, of Johns Hopkins university; Pratt, 
of Haverford college, and Crampton, of 
Columbia university. 

The laboratory is now in possession of 
several buildings, a large laboratory for 
sixty students, a laboratory exclusively 
for investigators, a lecture hall, a dining 
hall, and four dormitories. It is fur- 
nished with boats, collecting and bacteri- 
ological appara, microscopes, a lib- 
rary and valuable records of plants and 


animals. The situation is unique in the 
opportunities it offers for collecting di- 
versified fauna and flora, and salt and 
fresh water organisms. For further in- 
formation ad Prof. Frank'in W. 
Hooper, 502 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., or Prof. Charles B. Davenport, 
University of Chicago. 


The spring meeting of the Morris 
County, N. J., Teachers’ Association was 
held at Morristown on April 16. Supt. 
W. E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘ American History 
as an Expression of the Human Spirit.’’ 
A feature of the program was a discus- 
sion on ‘‘ Vital Aspects of the Economic 
Status of the Teachers’ Profession.’’ 
Prin. D. B. Evans treated ‘‘Salary;’’ B. 
R. Norwood, ‘‘Tenure;’’ Prin. G. R. 
Gerard, ‘‘Pensions;’’ Supt. W. B. Mat- 
thews, ‘‘ Better Preparation.’’ 


The eleventh annual summer session 
of the Denver, Col., Normal and Prepar- 
atory school will be held from June 20 to 
July 29. This school gives an opportun- 
ity to combine a profitable course of 
study with a stay in a delightful a 
The courses of instruction include Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Span- 
ish, history, peychology, methods of 
teaching, school management, music, 
drawing, mathematics, astronomy, phys- 
ics, chemistry, geology, botany, physi- 
ography, commercial branches, and phys- 
ical culture. Detailed information may 
- — from the principal, Fred 

ick. 


Dr. Louis C. Karpinski has been ap- 
pointed instructor of mathematics in the 
summer school of New York university. 
Dr. Karpinski was graduated from the 
Oswego, N. Y., normal school in 1897. 
He received the degree of A B. from 
Cornell in 1901, and the degree of Ph D,, 
from the University of Strassburg in 
1903. He was instructor in Berea col- 
lege, Kentucky, during 1898-99, and is 
now professor of physics and methods 
in mathematics in the Oswego state nor- 
mal school. 

In addition to the courses already an- 
nounced Dr. Karpinski, will offer a 
course in the history of arithmetic. 
Special attention will be paid in this 
course to the historical development of 
methods in teaching arithmetic, as well 
as the history of the subject matter. 


Summer School of the South. 


The Summer School of the South at 
Knoxville, Tenn., is one of the largest 
summer sessions in existence. ore 
than 3,000 persons were in attendance in 
1903. Of this number 1,600 were teach- 
ers. For 1904, an e: pecially attractive 
program has been arranged, covering 
courses of study from the kindergarten 
to the university. Special courses are 
announced in supervision for teachers of 
rural schools and instruction in library 
work. The faculty is-one of the strong- 
est engaged in summer work anywhere. 
It includes: Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark university; Pres E. A. Alder- 
man, of Tulane university; Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
C. Alphonso Smith, University of North 
Carolina; Superintendent Gregory, of 
Chelsea, Mass.; Professor Barbour, of 
Rutgers college; Professor Saunders, 
University of Mississippi, and Supt. 
Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga. 


Summer School of Music. 


The American Institute of Normal 
Methods will hold sessions in Boston and 
Chic: from July 14 to July 31. These 
schools offer an ideal opportunity for 
special study in the most am orp and 
approved methods of teaching both music 

drawing in the public schools. The 
correlation of both subjects with other 


branches is clearly developed. The in- 
struction aims to develop the principles 
that underlie all successful teaching. 

At both the Eastern and Western schools 
the courses meet from 8:30 until 1:00, 
and from 2:30 to 4:30. There are five 
music courses covering methods, sight 
reading, ‘conducting, practice 
and harmony. The wing course is 
designed to cover three years of work. 
Then there is a course to train special 
teachers in both drawing and music. 

The session of the eastern school will 
be held in the new building of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. The 
Western school will be held in the college 
of music, Northwestern university, Evan- 
ston, Ill. For information eenees the 
Eastern school, address Edgar O. Silver, 
85 Fifth avenue, New York city; regard- 
ing the Western school, address Frank D. 
Farr, 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


Dartmouth Summer School. 

The Dartmouth summer school will be 
held at Hanover, N. H., from July 11 to 
August 13. Courses will be given in 
education, history, English, French, 
Spanish, German, classical philology, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy and nature study. The o 
ject of the school is to give instruction 
in the theory and practice of education, in 
the subject-matter and methods of teach- 
ing specific subjects, and at the same 
time to make provisions for advanced 
study. The courses are divided into 
three classes: special courses for teachers 
in the subjects taught in the secondary 
schools; graduate .and undergraduate 
courses. The corps of instructors is 
made up from the faculty of Dartmouth 
college, and includes the heads of several 
departments. For detailed information 
address, Prof. T. W. D. Worthen, Han- 
over, N. H. 

Cliff Haven Summer School. 

The thirteenth session of the Catholic 
Summer School of America will be held 
at Cliff Haven, N. Y., from July 5 to 
Sept. 2. Among the courses of peculiar 
value will be: ‘‘The Medieval Drama,’’ 
Mrs. M. S. Mooney, Albany State Nor- 
mal school; ‘‘ The Claims of Socialists,’’ 
Rev. W. S. Kress, Cleveland, Ohio; 
‘The Council of Trent,’’ Rev. Mgr. J. 
F. Loughlin, of Philadelphia: ‘‘ Experi- 
mental Psychology,’’ Dr. James J. 
Walsh, of New York; Mh cre ge tom 
America during the Nineteenth - 
tury,’’ Rev. John T. Driscoll, of Albany; 
‘‘Spanish Literature,’’ Prof. J. D. M. 
Ford, of Harvard university; ‘‘ Recent 
Phases of Discussion Relating to Moral- 
ity and Religion,’’ Rev. James J. Fox, 
Catholic university, Washington. 

A series of evening lectures has been 
arranged as well as a series of round 
table talks for teachers. Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained from the sec- 
retary of the school. 


Summer School of Manual 
Training. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute of Peo- 
ria, Ill., one of the affiliated schools of 
the University of Chicago, bas decided 
to open a summer school to begin imme- 
diately after the N. E. A. meeting at St. 
Louis. For the first time the extensive 
equipment of this school will be open to 
summer students. A strong faculty has 
been secured and nine courses will be 
given covering the organization of man- 
ual training, and handwork for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Several ad- 
vanced courses are announced. 





“_ PISO'’S CURE FOR »w 


rs GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, TS 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggist: —z 


Ve) 
an of @) 0-10) - le). ee 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated’ Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 123 PAGES MONTIILY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
ities of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—Illust’d, Frederick A. Over 
A Watch witha History-—[llustrated, - - N. & Olds 
r Journey Among the Stars—Llustrated, - Frank Ww. “Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem - Eben E. Rexford 
yhere Pilgrim and Puritan Met “Tilust’d, Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem, - - Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated, - H: M, Albaugh 
Abandoned Farms—Iilustrated, - Howara W. Coggeshall 
The Three Oregons —Illustrat ed, Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled Tliustrated, “George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated, - Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin-— flustrated, - Kathleen L. Greig 
The Mazamas - Illustrated, - - Will _G. ‘Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem, - - _- Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated, - - Charles Bb. Wells 
e Romance of Reality- -Tilustrated, 4 ~ oft Guthrie 
The War Eagle— Illustrated, - - a . Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated, - “Morin Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated, - - Orrin E. Dunlap 


Little Histories—Dlustrated: 
ortPutnmam, - - - - - WilliamJ. Lampton 
Charter Oak Chair. - - = Bessie H. Dean 
The Confederate White House, - -  - Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room 11A, 7 East 42d Street, New York 











TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Please cut these Coupons apart, sign them as a subscriber, and send 
each B one ¢ to some teacher friend who might like to know about this 
peri 

ce If four of these Coupons ultimately result in subscriptions, you 
will receive your magazine free for one year. 














E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YORK 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 
Send to.......... abwadineeancenet ton 





Subscriber. 
a free sample copy of the 
Name.. » eenecece 
peel 


C3" This eae is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signed it and sent it to you. Add 
your name and address and forward 
it by maib It will be honored at 
once. Try it. If four of these 
Coupons distributed by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 





yee pak 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., NEw YorE 


Subscriber. 
a free sample copy of the 





BAG occncsccces Seesencesncrccceese eee 
Address .......+00: 00 cc cccenccssccccsece 
t#-This Coupon is good because a 


subscriber to the above eg | 
has signed it and sent it nad Add 
your name and address and forward 
it by mil. = will be honored at 
once. > Fe If four of these 
Coupons istributed by your friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., NEw York 
Bam OO.cceccccrccecsesce peeieneussse 


Subscriber. 
a free sample copy of the 






Address 


G"This Coupon is good because a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signed it and sent it to you. Add 
your name and address and forward 
. It will be honored at 
If four of these 


result in oven no ef e receives 
his magazine free for one year. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New YorzE 
Send to 





eee eeeeeee 


Subscriber: | 


a free sample copy of the 





Address .. 


t=" This Senne is good acest a 
subscriber to the above periodical 
has signed it and sent itto you. Add 
your name and address and forward 


it by mail. It will be honored at 
once. Try it. If four of these 
Coupons 


istributed by —_ friend 
result in subscriptions he receives 
his magazine free for one year. 








Two Superb Volumes 


ad 


Now Ready 


Month by Month Books 


Winter Volume 
December 


Autumn Volume 


September 


FIRST WKEK—MISSION OF F.OW<RS. The Nasturtium, Golden kod, Aster 
and Sunflower; Forms ef Expression; ibliography; Songs, Poems, and 
stories. 

SECOND WFEK —DISIRIBUT.OV OF S*E S,—Milkweed; Methods of Seed 
Distribution ; Forms of Expression; Bibliography: Poems and Stories. 

THIRD WEEK—EDIBLE FRUITS. Outlines for Study; The Apple; Bibliog- 
raphy; Forms of Expression; Songs and Stories. 

FOURTH WEEK-—INS'CT LIFE. The Caterpillar; The Silkworm; The Ja- 
panese; The Grasshopper; The Cricket ; Forms of Expression; Bibliography ; 
Songs, Games, Poems, and Stories. 

CALENDARS. Various Kinds of (alendars; Calendar Mottoes for a \ ear. 

THE CHILDREN’S POE!. Sketch of Eugene Field; Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod; Little toy blue; The Sugar Plum Tree. 

SENSE TRAINING. PICTURE STC DY—Jean Geoffroy. RECEPTION DAYS. 


October 

FERST WEEK—TREES. distoric Trees, | eaves, Autumn Trees; Bibliography, 

SECOND WEFK—TREES. Buds, Nuts; Discovery Day; Stories, Bibliography, 
Busy Work, Poems, and Songs. 

TH RD WEEK—BIRDS. (Coming and Going; King Wren; Bibliography and 

‘oems. 

FOURTH W#EK—ANIMA'S IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. Squirrels; Picture 
Study; Domestic Animals—Cat, Dog , Stories; Bibliography, Poems, andSongs. 

TAE BROWNIES. Busy “ ork, Poems, Songs; The Shoemaker and the Elves. 

HELE - HUNT’ JACKSON. Sketch of the Poet; Poems. 

PICTUKE STODY—Pertel Thorwaidsen. 

we A FOR OCTOBER. OCTOBER EXERCISES. AUTUMN ENTER- 

November 

FIRST WEtK—VEGETAELES.—Pumpkin, Potatoes. 

SECOND WEFK—GRAINS, THE TURKEY. ‘orn, Rye; Harvesting; Jack 
O’Lanterns; Gift of Corn; The Turkey; Picture Study; Psyche; .: iliogra- 
phy, Poems, Songs. and Games. 

THIRD WtEKK THANKSGIVING. 
guage Work, Poems, and Songs. 

FOURTH WEEK—PURIT NS. Outline of ee Puritan Customs; A Puritan 
Hero; Plymouth Rock; Picture Stud Bi liography, Busy Ww ork, Lan- 
guage, Poems, and Songs; The Story of Hiedenon, 

HIAWATHA’S BROTHERS. REVIEW OF THE SH#ASONS. BRYANT’S 
BItRTHVAY. THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Thanksgiving Story; Bibliography, Lan- 


Bound in cloth, profusely illustrated. $1.25 each, net, postpaid. 





Spring volume nearly ready. Price, $1.50. 


FIRST WEEK—EVERGREENS, Bare Boughs; 


‘Tree’s Journey; Busy Work, Bibliography, Stories. 


SEC ND WEEK—THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. The Christmas Story; 
Busy Work. 


THIRD WEEK—CHRISTMAS IN OTH*R LANDS. 
Nelgium and Holland; France; 


Picture ~tudy; Raphael; 


Sweden; 
Work; Poems. 


FOURTH WEEK—SANTA CLAUS. Christmas Decorations; 
Christmas Tree Decoratiuns; 


JOHN GRE@NLEAF WHITTIER. Santa Claus’ Visit to the Mother Goose 


Giving; Gifts; 


reople. 


Busy Work, Poems, Songs. 


January 


FIRST WEEK—TIME. 
Cloc 
liography. 


The Stars; Procession of Months; 


Janus; Days of the Week: Days of the Month; The 
Busy Work, Stories, Poems, Bib- 





Evergreens; The Christmas 
Camel 


Germany; Norway and 
Russia; England; America; Busy 


Blessedness of 


SECOND WEFK—NATURE’S PROTECTION FROM COLD. Forms of Water 
Snow; Ice; The Snowbirds; Snowflakes; The Eskimo; Poems; Songs, Busy 
Work, bibliography. 

TUIRD ‘VEEK—MAN’S PROTECTION FROM COLD. Picture Study; Footwear; 
Heating: Poems, Busy Work, Bibliography. 

FOURTH _WEEK—BUILDING,.—Habitations; 
Busy Work. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

NEW YEAR’S KECEPTION, 

POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


The Fairy and the Woodman; 


February 

FIRST WEEK—PATRIOT'SM. Our Flag Colors; The Story of Our Flag; fe 
lute to the Flag: The American Eagle; Our Patriotic Songs; Flag Drill 
The Stars and Stripes; Busy Work, Quotations, Poems. 

SECOND WEEK—SP' C!AL D\AYS. Abraham Lincoln; St. 
Postman: Kusy Work, Poems. 

THIRD WE! K— PFCIAL DAYS. George Washington; Childhood of Wash- 
ington; Lafayette; Washington Monument; Knights of Old; Picture Study; 
The Princes in the Tower; Basy Work, Poems; Music. 

FOURTH WEEK—H“ROIC CHILDREN. Dora of the Lighthouse; A Story of 
Neison; Andy Moore; A Krave Boy; Siegfried; Joan of Arc; Picture Study; 
Busy Work, Poems, Bibliography. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 

FEBRUARY EXEKCISES. 

POEMS TO BE MEMORIZED. 


Valentine; The 


Set $3.50 All postpaid. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., # Educational Publishers # 61 East 9th St. New York 
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Chiefly Literary. 


An illustrated article on ‘‘ Art Train-| _ 


ing for Citizenship, ’’ by Rho Fisk Zueblin, 
in The Chautauquan for April, shows 
some recent tendencies in ‘‘The Arts 
and Crafts in American Education.’’ 
The author describes the work of chil 
dren in St. Louis, Cleveland, and other 
cities, toward beautifying the towns in 
which they live. 


Probably the beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles on ‘‘ The Author of ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe’’’ and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’s Island’’ 
will excite more interest than anything 
else in the April St. Nicholas. There is 
plenty of other interesting material, both 
prose and verse. Among these we notice 
a bit of neatly turned verse by Walter J. 
Kenyon, illustrated by George Varian, 
entitled ‘‘One Hug is Enough.’’ 


Lippincott’s for April contains a com- 
plete novel, ‘‘ Incognito,’’ by Helen Sher- 
man Griffith, several short stories, and 
‘‘The Woman Question in Utopia,” by 
Elizabeth R. Pennell, ‘‘ With W. B. 
Yeats in the Woods of Coole,’’ by Corne- 
lius Weygandt, and ‘‘ Personal Charac- 
teristics of Emilio Castelar,’’ edited by 
Theodore Stanton. 


The issue of Masters-in-Art for April 
is devoted to Lorenzo Lotto, of the Vene- 
tian school. Plates of some of his most 
celebrated pictures are given. - 


The April American Monthly Review 
of Reviews has a symposium. on ‘‘ Rus- 
sia and Japan’”’ that makes omeueey 
welcome reading just now. Other ar- 
ticles are on the ‘‘ Panama Commission 
and its Work’’ and ‘‘The Northern Se- 
curities Decision and its Bearings.’’ 


The April issue of The House Beauti- 
ful, a magazine for architects and home- 
makers, is the Country House number. 
It has a large number of articles, most 
of them of moderate length and illus- 
trated, relating to suburban houses and 
grounds. As the tendency of city . 
lation nowadays is country-ward this 
pee meets with a large demand. 

t is published by Herbert S. Stone, 11 
Eldredge Court, Chicago. 


Among the leading articles in the April 
Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine is 
one on ‘‘ The Baltimore Fire,’’ by Charles 
A. Miller Jr., and ‘* a Lessons in 
Municipal Improvement--IV.,’’ by F. S. 
Lamb. Itis issued by William T. Com- 
stock, 23 Warren street, New York. 





Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tours, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s eighth 
three-day personally-conducted tour to 
Washington will leave New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Elizabeth, and Tren- 
ton April 28.. Round-trip rates—only 
difference being in the hotel selected in 
Washington—are $12 and $14.50 from 
New York, $10.50 or $13.00 from Tren- 
ton, and proportionate rates from other 
points. Tickets cover railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip and hotel 
accommodations. A special side trip to 
Mt. Vernon may also be taken. All 
tickets are good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates at expiration of hotel 
coupon. For itineraries and full in- 
formation apply to Ticket Agents; 
Tourists Agents, 263 Fifth avenue, New 
York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; or Geo. 
Ww. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Comfort in Travel 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H.*Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Chemnas® N. Y.- Telegram—Send best man you have to apply before Wednesday, Six Hun- 
dred fifty; principalship vacant.—C. M. Nisbetn, Feb. i, 1904. ; 
Telegram—Make immediate personal application Chappaqua, Westchester county, six hundred 
. 3 ig is “9 aD candidate. Go prepared to stay. Answer.—To Howard G. Bishop, 
ortage, N. Y., Feb. 1. : 
Telegram.—1 shall start at once, and reach Chappaqua to-morrow morning.—Mr. Bishop, Feb. 1. 
Telegram. -Howard Bishop, Geneseo graduate, five years experience, makes personal appli- 
cation to-morrow. Fine candidate.—To Mr. Aisbeth, Feb.1. aS 
Upon my arrival here I found they had other candidates in view, but secured the position. I 
wish to thank you for the aid you have given me, and hope to merit the confidence you have 
shown in me.—Mr. Bishop, Feb. 8. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. 'ciice 


Ave., Chicago 


Nineteenth Year. Best School: d Colleges 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. ronmnent py io Good tonpnere rtm 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


Book containing valuable information Freel 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
T. W. CLANTON 


F.G. WEBB 74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA, 
Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of schoo! officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made 
rapidly. Write for circul Ref : Hon. W. B. MERRITT, Sapt. Public Instruction of Georgia. 
HE BE ST THREE PusBLIc ScHoot Vacancizs, the best two normal school 
4 vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), Harrispure, Pa. 


COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(INCORPORATED) 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 

















Managers 
























TEACHERS Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal 
with School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, 
membership fee not necessary. Now is the time to enroll. 


Write to-day for new Manual. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
SEMEL 


(don ens 














ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The University of Chicago School of Education 


Summer Quarter opens June 18, closes September 2 


Professional courses of University grade for teachers 
Excellent opportunities for study of the different kinds of handwork 
Handwork a special feature during the last half of the eee. Well-equipped Model 
School, with opportunity for observation and practice work during the first six weeks. 


Stadents may register for the full time, or for three or six weeks. 
taining detailed syllabi of courses now ready. 


Address the School of Education, University of Chicago 








Announcements con- 














A New Book of Vnusual Interest 


The Mother:-Artist 


By Jane Dearborn Mills 
(Mrs. James E. Mills) 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and others have said: 
**Larger American Families!” 


This book says: 
‘“BEGGER American Families!” 


Slane 
—— 





Particularly helpful to all who have to do with child- 
life. Sets forth tactfully and inspiringly the beauty 
and greatness of motherhood, and suggests ideal 
solutions of the multitudinous problems that arise in 
dealing with the children in the home. Is thoroughly 
practical and not at all ‘‘ preachy.’’ 





Beautifully printed and bound. wviut—147 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 
Postage, six cents 


The Palmer Co., 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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diate 
Constable Koo. 


Blankets. 


Imported and Domestic 
Summer Blankets, Light-weight 
Bedspreads and Comfortables. 


Flannels. 


Novelties in English, 
Scotch and Saxony Flannels 
for two-piece suits; 
Also New Colorings for 
Men’s Shirts and Pajamas, 


Broadovay KS 19H 


NEW YORK 





An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATESI PUBLICATIONS 

Health Hints. Health intluenced by insulation; 
Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color, Exercise, who needs it? A series of articles by 
Prof. E. B. Warman. 

The Care of the Body. A book that al! who 
value health should read and follow its instructions, 

Rules for Games. By Miss Jessie Bancroft. 
Director of Physical Training, Department of Edu- 
cation, Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. Intended for use 
at recesses and playgrounds. Graded according to age 
of pupils, 


EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 


Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia RBRo-ton 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louts Minneapolis 
Denver London England 


Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 





THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. ! 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 25 CENTS 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : : : 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 
W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 


PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 





The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of E. L 
Kellogg & Vo. will be held at the office of the corpora- 
tion, No. 61 East Ninth Street, in the city of New York, 
on Tuesday the third day of May, 1404, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of eiecting directors 
and inspectors of election for the ensuing year, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

. I. CHARLOUIS, Secretary. 

Dated New York, April 11, 1904. 


| 





‘‘Panama and the Knights Errant of 
Colonization,’’ by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
illustrated by Seymour M. Stone, is one 
of the notable articles in the April Cos- 
mopolitan. John Brisben Walker tells 
what would be likely to happen ‘‘If Eu- 
rope Should go to War.’’ The danger of 
such a catastrophe is greater than most 
people think. 


Birds and Nature, from month to 
month, contains pictures of birds, ani- 
mals, and vegetation, about as near na- 
ture in color and surroundings as can be 
obtained. We fail tosee how a nature 
lover could help going into ecstasies over 
these illustrations. Among those in the 
April issue are the lesser yellow legs, 
cassowary, American dragon-flies, limes, 
and woody fungi. 


The April number of the Library 
Journal is devoted to the general sub- 
ject of co-operative work between libra- 
ries and schools, and the use of books 
and pictures by children thru the 
medium of public libraries. 


In a timely article on ‘‘ Everyday Life 
in Japan,’’ which Onoto Watanna has in 
the current Harper’s Weekly, she writes 
interestingly of a graceful tradition of 
the Japanese. Every month in Japan 
she says, has its particular significance 
to the Japanese: ‘‘ January, the month | 
of the New Year; February, the inari 
(fox festival); March, the doll festival; 
April, the birthday of Buddha, the month 
when people stroll out for hanami (flower 
picnic), and fields and hills are. tinted | 
with clouds of cherry blossoms;?May, | 
when the azaleas are ablaze and the | 
picnickers flock to the beautiful gardens; | 
June, the Temple festivals; July, the 
celebration of the ‘ Milky Way’; August, 
moonlight banquets; September, the 
month of the kikuzuki (chrysanthemum) 
shows; October is a desolate month, for 
the gods are said to be absent. In No- 
vember the parents celebrate the third, 
fifth, or seventh anniversary of. their 
children, and entertain their friends; 
December, a month of work in prepara- 
tion for the New Year.”’’ 








$50.00 to California and Return. 


Via The Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, from Chicago, 
April 23 to May 1. Choice of routes 
going and returning. Correspondingly 
low rates from all points. Two trains a 
day from_ Chicago through without 
change. Daily and personally conducted 
tourist car excursions. Write for itiner- 
ary and full particulars regarding spe- 
cial train leaving Chicago April 26. D. 
W. Aldridge, G. E. A., C. & N. W. Ry., 
461 Broadway, New York city. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN’S 
TT. 


—— 
‘mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHAPD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 

















ATALOOUE FR 


seuustmareo « 
, THE KINSLEY STUDIO, 245 Ser, NEWYORK 
Desiyners.Engravers.Lithographers, Printers 








CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 
118 Courses —60 Instructors -23 Departments 


Languages—History and Art -Sciences—Geog- 
raphy and Nature Work and many other Sub- 
jects in Elementary and Higher Education. 
Tuition Fee-$25.00 lec 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


DOCKET MONEY 


RE you making use of your 
A time to profitable advan- 
tage? Would you be in- 
terested in a plan of work that is 
profitable, refined, and pleasant? 
Would you not like to make 
the acquaintance of all the 
teachers in your vicinity? No 
capital required. Only energy, 
planning, and work in leisure 
hours. Some of our agents will 
send in from $500 to $1,500 
worth of business from a county 
or two, and earn as much or 
more than from teaching school. 
Full particulars at once. 
E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 


Agency Dept., 61 East 9th Street 
NEW YORK 




















TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 
Gocd Type—Well Printed--Fing P: Laas B 
ote Beek : n Bi Brice fe = 





ng—Cloth Sides—- Reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 
Catalogue Free— 


Send for one. 


Literal 
The Best Translations 


New _ Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Good P; — Well venient for the 
Pocket— Price, postpaid, 50 cents cach. 


} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 










hose who ha 
in house-cleaning 
is like magic.Try a 





2 rt 
ee aris. 
4used SAPOLIO 
know its service 
Acake ofiratonce. 
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WORMS 


on write to, let you boo | aoe hppreciate your 
jhem last Novem- 
& and ey two ten _ Looe | saa tpn a tape- 
worm 14 ft. long. Then 5 aeaeenee taking them 
again and by ef Apel i peaast 9 another 
tape worm 28 ft. long gy a thousand small 
worms. Previous to" my — Cascarets I didn’t 

had a@ tape-worm always had a small 


tes. Brown, 184 Franklin St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Best For 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped OCQ. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 594 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental — OR MG 





Removes Tan, 
Timples, Freckles 
Patches 
Rash aa Skin 


No other 


On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of 56 years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
— um. 


milar 
The distinguished 
Dy. L. A. Sayr 


aidto a lad "of 

ie yP ds you ladses will use them, 

I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream ’ as the least harmful of 

all the Skin preparations.” One battle, wat Le 
six mou hs, using it an day. GOU Av 

someres su par uous 

tour @ without injury to the skin ” 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ r, 
3? Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale - all Or agsiats ane and Tom Goods Dealers 
throu, hout the Canad: a, Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at t R. H. Macy’ My Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fane; Goods Dealers. (2 Wan of Base [mi- 
tations. 81,000 R Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


as beautifies the 


skin. 
cosmetic like it. 


Purifies as well 


the haut-ton {a cemkeehs: 
Go 








Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 








with an ed for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 ibs. Sreat Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
.» OF an_assorted order 
aene and Baking Powder, 
60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
B8c. r{ + or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
lithers for coples for oxsulnadon 2 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 
ES, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, +" Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO. or by mail. 8 cents 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


























7 | Botsfo: 
? | stud 





One of the sanest and most amusing 
writers on the question of Woman’s 
lace in affairs is Elizabeth Robbins 
ennell, wife of Joseph Pennell, the 
artist. She has ape r of marked inter- 
est in Lippincott's Magazine for April 


‘called ‘‘ The Woman Question in Utopia,’’ 


“‘ Athletics and Out-Door Sports for 
Women,”’ published by the Macmillan 
Company, is a discussion of athletics for 
women not as a = or fad, but as a 
vital part of right living. Each depart- 
ment of saneative sport is treated from 
an ge goa of its value to body and 
mind, and in each case by a well-known 
and " thoroly, competent instructor or 
writer. Lucille Eaton Hill, director of 
physical training in Wellesley college, 
contributes an introduction. 


A. S. Barnes & Com ~ ys 8 new edition 
of the Lewis and Clark Journals in their 
Trail-Makers Series under the consulting 
editorship of Prof. John Bach McMaster, 
will be followed by ‘‘The Journey of 
Coronado, 1540-42, from the City of 
Mexico to the Buffalo Plains of Kansas 
and Nebraska,’’ translated from Casta- 
neda’s ‘‘Relations’’ and other sources. 
by George Parker Winship. 


Comfort to the sick from bathing is 
described in ‘‘Care of Invalids,’’ issued 
by the a department of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. This book is sent on request to 


d| those who address the Home Office of the 


Company, Nassau, Cedar, William, and 


.| Liberty Streets, New York city. 


‘“‘How to Know the Butterflies,’’ by 
John Henry Comstock, professor of en- 
tomology of Cornell university, and Anns 
Comstock, lecturer on nature 
at the same institution is to be is 
sued by D. Appleton & Company. The 
book is designed as a volume of the but- 
terflies of the United States east of the 
Rockies. 





Where the purest air is found is toldin 
‘*Care of Invalids,’’ issued by the Medi- 
cal Department of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, and 
sent on request to those who address the 
Home Office of the Company, Nassau, 
Cedar, William and Liberty Streets, New 
York city. 





Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
Return, $67.00. 

Via Southern Railway and New Orleans. 

Berth Rate in Through Tourist Sleep- 
ers from Washington $8.50. In each 
direction. 

Tickets will be sold April 22nd to 30th, 
1904; going transit limit June 25th. Stop- 
overs at points in Texas and California. 
Final return limit June 30th, 1904. 

Going via New Orleans and returning 
via St. Louis, $70.00 

One Way Colonist Tickets from New 
York to points in California on sale daily 
during April, $50.00. 

For further information write to or 


.| call at Southern Railway Offices, 271 and 


1185 Broadway, New York. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 





California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WIE LOW'S ‘BING 8 as OF ty bitch 
f ne ad pees iy earn 
e GUMS, Aube a PAIN, CURES 


uP , the best remedy for 


ae cs — art ne the ing yea, and 
wy conte bottle a ” 





take no other kind. 





Spring Medicine 


There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and 
impoverished—a condition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitatity, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure 
all eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them today. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used im 
our family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual 
received great benefit.” Miss BrvLam 
Boyce, Stowe, Vt. ‘s 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te 
sure and keeps the promise. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world 


28: 


LB. IN 
“fl Ls. Lots 
REGULAR 





Price 
33 CENTS 


BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
(a & 33 VESEY ST.,N.Y. 


Ye. Box-289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


Solves the problems e 
theSeasons, Day’sLen 
Moon's Phases, iy os 
Eclipses, Zodiac, et C., otc. 


nea Write alle ~ particulars 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


> (DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 
Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 














Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of criginal teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visiters 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400 














1. Admits to membership only the vation class of 
a a yy ion fee returned to others at eee. 
oem ® ee if unable to place mamabers 1s by Oe 


pilscing teac 
Largest a. = id Ges 
Has Phere aty calls to Py sitions for next year 
~<a have first class teachers for these positions. 
5. Is conducted by experienced educators, 
Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


3. Makes s cat te 
Staten and i in the W 




















Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. Rockweit, Manager. 


Minneapolis 

KELLOGG’S AGENCY 

The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, *‘Bide:* 
ISthe time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the Se 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFIC! ALS} we ghers and Socceeding 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

583 a home ae Denver. k, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 

Schermerhorn SF axsecter tok 







POR 


MANUFACTURING ( ¥\. 
' COMPANY 





The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 


Two-Speed Gear, 
Coaster Brake 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLES 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 deal- 
ers’ stores, or any one catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Eastern Dept., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Western Dept., 
Chicago, Ill. 





enue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Agency .. 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Calloraddress H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS: AGENCY 

M. H. LEWIS, A. M. 224-228 Wabash hay “iin 

903 Mich Boul d, Chi " 414 Ce Building, Mi lis. 

ic igan evar Sha —s ntury Bu g, Minneapolis. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


9 
Geachers 
Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily‘placed. New Manual refers to 
Bidg. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO Ww ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for circular and blank 
Compe stent Teache 
TEACHERS VaeaneTne® gy 2A S 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
uilding, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
o Fifth Av 
THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY ’” 





Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Fa os, Superior Professors Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
pay ag for every ) Peper tment of Recommends Good ools to Parents. Cali 
rs. M. OUNG FULTON, Aubestenn and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 





23 Union boeken: New York. 
TEAGHERS’ 


FISHERS 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


p EN N EDUCATIONAL 


(C) ALLENTOWN, PA 
24th year. We help successful teachers every where. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
and School Exchange 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship and language teachers exclusively. 

20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have fin my our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. 

No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. Persona! 
neo given to each applicant. Commercial Department positions in High Schools and Colleges 
a 





AGENCY 


120 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON 


BUREAU 


Circulars free. 








We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1200, $1500, $2000. Write for 
registration blanks and circulars. 
We also negotiate the sale of school property. If you have a pahecl or a part interest for sale or wish to buy 


or to form a partnership, write us for information about our met: 
Wm. J. Kinsley, Mgr. 245 Broadway, New York 


THE IN SIDE TRACK 


Address all correspondence to the Manager 


- - - 








Is the position we give to the school official in 
the race for a satistactory commercial teacher. 
We submit personal and professional data to 
the superintendent or principal, and then wait 
for his consent and direction before notifying 
candidates of vacancies. This plan makes it 
possible to carry on a careful investigation of the 
merits of several candidates without 11s becom- 
ing known that there is to be a vacancy, and with- 
out the egg tg usually encountered. We have 
more than a hundred available candidates, 
among whom are men and women of college and 
university training. Let us help you 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 











A Specialty by . 
@ Specialist 


10 Baker? Ave. 
.Beverly, Mass 














New York 
Teachers’ Agency 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WANTED-—Principal for Public School, N. J. 
Grade teachers for Public School, 
N. J., and Minn. 

WANTED—Position as Supervisor of music. 6 
years experience in Public Schools. 
Position as governess by Smith Col- 
lege graduate. 

We have many openings for good teachers. 


Send for application form 


Wm. E. Drake, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-668 BROADWAY 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


a 


GEO. WITTICH, Director 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
N Scotia Tours 
mall feel the of refined pangle as whom you will 
antckly fe el the comradeshi travel. 
Tours 18 days, Boston to Boston. One in July and 
one in *- ust. Ourlith Season. Terms ve uaeee- 
partic- 


able. Write for illustrated circular giving fu 
ulars. 


Editor ‘“‘ Education ”’ 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WE PUBLISH 


slarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali tT 
at teachers’ prices. Oataiogs free, Address E. 
KELLOGG 4CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York 05 8 
Wabash Ave., Ohicago, 116 omer a Roston. Sen¢ 
all subscriptions to the New York offi 

















